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This Business Coupe is especially designed for the profes- 
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sional and business man. It is ideal for fleet users. The rear 
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cubic inches. Buyers of this type of car want the most for 
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H.P.motor; 127° wheelbase; automatic chassis lubrication; 
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X-type cross member in twist-proof frame; Silent-Constant 
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mesh transmission; a 42° door; and many other features 
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clude L. G. S. Free Wheeling. Ask your Auburn dealer, 
, $ ond ei 
or write us. °995 ¢ 0. b. factory: Rumble seat: additional. 
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The car illustrated above is the Business Man’s Coupe, Silent-Constant Mesh in Standard Models. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling 
Custom models 8-98A: 5-passenger, 2-<door Brougham $1145; Business Man's Coupe $1195; Convertible Cabriolet $1245; 4-door Full Sedan $1195; Convertible 
Phaeton Sedan $1345. All Custom Models include Free Wheeling. Standard models 8-98: 5-passenger, 2-door Brougham $945; 4-door Full Sedan $995; 
Convertible Cabriolet $1045; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1145; Business Man’s Coupe $995; all prices f. 0. b. factory. Equipment other than standard, at 
extra cost. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA. Prices subject to change without notice. 
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[Tried To Talk 


—~ But Now I Can Sway An 
Audience of Thousands! 


7 HAD always been painfully bashful. 

When trying to carry on even the most 
commonplace conversation my voice would 
sound unnatural and my hands and knees 
would tremble. Often I would listen to an 
argument among a group and become so 
keenly interested that I 


those around me, how to express my thoughts simply 
and clearly, yet in a pleasing, interesting and amusing 
way. In just afew months I was able to make cam- 
paign speeches for a local candidate —I who a short 
time before had turned to ice when I tried to carry 
on an ordinary conversation! 

Soon I had won salary increases, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am able to rise to any oc- 
casion, to meet any emergency 
with just the right words, to 





would want to voice my 


approach all types of people 
with ease andfearlessness. And 


own opinion— yet timidity 
would keep me silent. I 
never had the courage to 
stand up for what I knew 
to be my rights—I was 
always afraid of ‘‘what 
people will say,’”’ of ridi- 
cule. Since my childhood I 
had hada secret desire to 
appear in public—to be 
active in politics—but my 
shyness was so great that 


What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How totalk before your club or lodge 

How to propose and respond to toasts 

How to address board meetings 

Howtotell entertaining stories 

Howto make a politicai speech 

Howto make after-dinner speeches 

Howto converse interestingly 

Howto write letters 

Howto seli more goods 

Howtotrain your memory 

Howto enlarge your vocabulary 

Howto develop self-confidence i 

Howto acquire a winning personality 

How to strengthen your will power and 
ambition 

How to become a clear accurate thinker 


I accomplished all t his by devel- 
oping the natural power of 
speech possessed by everyone, 
but cultivated by so few-—by 
simply spending 20 minutes a 
day in my own home on this 
most fascinating subject. 
* * 


There is no magic, no trick, 
no mystery about becoming, a 
powerful and convincing talker 
—a brilliant, easy, fluent con- 
versationalist. You, too, can 
conquer timidity, stage 
fright, self consciousness and 








How to develop 


I turned toice when I tried ceutration 


to talk—in even the small- 
est gathering! 





your 


How to be the master of any situation 


bashfulness, winning advance- 
ment in salary, popularity, so- 
cial standing and success. To- 
day, business demands for the 


power of con- 








My inability to talk was also ! 
affecting my business success. I dreaded going in and 
asking for a raise —I was afraid of any situation that 
meant using my voice—having to express myself. 
I didn’t know how to present the ideas which I was 
sure the firm could use. I was just a plodder,atruck 
horse, capable of doing alot of heavy work but of no 
use where brilliant performance was required. Often 
I would see men who were not half so thorough nor 
so hard working as I, promoted to positions where 
they made a brilliant showing—not through hard 
work, but through their ability to talk cleverly and 
convincingly—to give the appearance of being effi- 
cient and skillful. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


And then suddenly I discovered a new easy met hod 
which made me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I learned how to dominate one man or an audience 
of thousands —how to say just the right words at the 


big-important high-salaried 
jobs, men who can dominate 
ot hers —men who can make others doasthey wish. It 
isthe power of forceful, convincing speech that causes 
one man to jump from obscurity tothe presidency 
of a great corporation; another from a small, unim- 
portant territory toa sales-manager’s desk; another 
from the rank and file of political workers to a 
post of nationalimportance; a timid, retiring, self-con- 
scious man tochange almost overnight into a popu- 
lar and much applauded after-dinner speaker. Thou- 
sands have accomplished just such amazing things 
through this simple, easy, yet effective t raining. 


Send for This Amazing 
Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon be- 
low. This book is called, How to Work Wonders 


right time, how to win and hold the attention of With Words. Init you are shown how to conquer 





stage fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness 
and fear—those things that keep you silent while 
men of less ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who have 
made millions, but thousands have sent for this 
book —and are unstinting in their praise ofit. You 
are told how to bring out and develop your priceless 
“hidden knack’”’—the natural gift within you— 
which will win for you advancement in position and 
salary, popularity, social standing, power and real 
success. You can obtain your copy absolutely free 
by sending the coupon. 






Sent / 
FREE /pemnes 
Words 


North American Institute 


3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-B, Chicago, Illinois 


North American Institute, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-B, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 
Work Wonders with Words and full informa- 
a regarding your Course in Effective Speak- 
ng. 


Name. 
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1931 District Convention Dates 


DISTRICT 


Montana 


Wisconsin-Upper Michigan 


Pacific-Northwest 
Minnesota-Dakotas . 
Colorado-Wyoming . 
Western Canada . 
Utah-Idaho 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa 


Texas-Oklahoma 
New England . 


Ontario-Quebec-Maritime . 


Indiana 
New York . 


West Virginia. 


Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas . 


Southwest. 
Pennsylvania . 
Michigan 
Kentucky-Tennessee 
Nebraska-lowa 
Georgia 

New Jersey 
Louisiana-Mississippi 
Ohio 

Carolinas . 

Florida . 

Capital . 
California-Nevada 


Alabama 


PLACE 


Helena 
Appleton, Wis. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Minot, N. D. 
Alamosa, Colo. . 
Edmonton, Alta. 
Pocatello, Idaho 


Hyde Park, Chicago, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. . 


Falmouth, Mass. 
Windsor, Ont. 
West Baden . 
Elmira 
Wheeling 
Joplin, Mo. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 


Allentown 

Flint . 
Ashland, Ky. 
Fremont, Nebr. 
Gainesville . 
Camden . 

Baton Rouge, La. 
Columbus 
Pinehurst, N. C. 
West Palm Beach 
Baltimore, Md. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Dothan 


DATE 
Aug. 3-4 
Aug. 9-I11 
Aug. 16-18 
Aug. 20-21 
Aug. 23-25 
Aug. 24-25 
Aug. 28-29 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


. d1-Sept. 2 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


7-8 
9-12 
13-15 
15-17 
20-22 
21-22 
21-23 
25-26 
27-30 
29-30 
3-7 
6—8 
7-9 
11-13 
16-17 
19-21 
21-23 
26-28 
29-3 1 
4I—6 
9-10 
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Here is the Kiwanis Club of Klamath Falls, Oregon, in action on the first lap of an extensive vocational guidance project. All the high school seniors 


of Seuthern County are shown at the local school after receiving their initial instruction. Directors of the club are in the front row, left to right: 

T. W. Chatburn, principal, Merril High School; E. S. Veatch, secretary; George A. Cunning, president; B. W. Mason; E. D. Lamb; Paul Schnur, 

chairman, Vocational Guidance Committee; U. G. Duback, Dean of men at Oregon State College; Leslie Rogers, chairman of the local school direc- 

tors; G. A. Massey; W. R. Locke; Edward Ostendorf; Richard Weatherly; and John Houston, vice-president. Second row, right to left: Paul Jack- 

son, Kiwanian and principal of Klamath Union High School; Percy Murray, past president; Don Fisher; and T. W. Delzell. Second row, left to 
right: Marion Fisher, principal Henly High School; and Andrew Street, principal, Malin High School. 


Vocational Guidance Stressed 
at Klamath Falls, Oregon 


Vocational guidance is the major activity of the year at Klamath Falls. 
The state universities provided speakers for all interested high school 
students of southern Oregon and leading business and professional 
men addressed those students who showed their preferences for life 
work through questionnaires. Meetings will continue through the year. 
The club has been very successful in this work especially in view of 
the fact that southern Oregon is rather thinly populated in parts and 
therefore not easily accessible for concerted effort. 


1 major objective of Kiwanis: To provide vocational guidance for young men and women through the coédperation of 
every Kiwanian with those interested in his business or profession. 
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The Dilemma of Illness 


HAD lunch recently with the editor of 
one of the leading labor publications 
in America. “Mr. Benjamin,” he said, 
“do you know the two problems most on 
the worker’s mind today?” “What are 
they?” I asked. “First of all he is con- 
cerned about unemployment and_ its 
ramifications. In the second place he is 
troubled about sickness and its costs.” 
That labor leader was giving voice to 
what the man-in-the street and his wife 
are thinking about today. Here are the 
titles of a few magazine articles of the 
many spread out before me: “A Patient 
Looks at Doctors;” “State Medicine: 
Boon or Bogy?” “Specialists at Large;” 
“The Curse of White Collar Babies;” “A 
Cure for Doctor’s Bills.” On a recent trip 
during which I visited twelve states, I 
found that this subject of medical costs 
and care was not only a most live one but 
one charged with considerable emotional 
content. I was assailed with such ques- 
tions as: “Haven't we overdone the matter 
of specialties?” “Isn’t insurance one way 
out?” “Are any figures available showing 
the amount of free work done by physi- 
cians?” “Will these be an extension of 
the private group clinic during the next 


BY PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


Member of the Staff, Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, Washington, D. C. 





a 


The Committee on the Costs of Med- 
ical Care is national in scope. Headed by 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, as chairman, it includes an Ex- 
ecutive Committce, members representing 
private medical practice, public health, 
institutions and special interests, social 
sciences, the public, and a research staff. 
All these committee members are nation- 
ally prominent in the fields of medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, public health, the 
universities, social science, social work, 
labor and economics. This committee is 
studying the economic aspects of the pre- 
vention and care of sickness, including 
the adequacy, availability and compensa- 
tion of the persons and agencies con- 
cerned, 

From their own personal knowledge 
and from their work with under- privileged 
children, Kiwanians know that this is 
a subject of major public interest. 

The author of this article was formerly 
a member of the Kiwanis Clubs of Louis- 
ville and Minneapolis. He has drawn 
upon the material developed by the com- 
mittee. 


few years?” “With the distribution of 
income such as it is in the United States 
how can the mass of the American people 
purchase adequate medical care?” 

The editorial in a medical journal sums 
up this dilemma as follows: 

“On one hand, there is the physician 
whose education has cost $10,000 or more, 
and who, on the average, is inadequately 
recompensed for his time and expendi- 
ture. 

“On the other, there is the public which 
almost to a man believes that the pro- 
fession is coining money, that the cost 
of medical care is prohibitive, and that 
doctors are profiteering on the ills of the 
people. 

“How to reconcile these two conflicting 
points of view? The scientific method is 
first find the facts, then act on them. 
Dr. Olin West, Secretary of the American 
Medical Association, is quoted as saying, 
‘The one great outstanding problem be- 
fore the medical profession today is that 
involved in the delivery of adequate, 
scientific medical service to all the people, 
rich and poor, at a cost which can be 
reasonably met by them in their respec- 
tive station in life.’ ” 
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What is the Extent of Illness? 

What are some of the factors in this 
situation which make it so difficult? What 
is the extent of illness in the United 
States today? What is the cost of illness? 
What is being done about it? 

A study made by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care shows that the 
people of the United States, on the aver- 
age, suffer from one to two disabling 
illnesses a year, that seven hundred thou- 
sand are sick with tuberculosis, that one 
million have malaria, that there are nine 
hundred thousand mental defectives. In- 
deed, Professor Irving Fisher of Yale 
University estimated some years ago that 
forty-two per cent of all deaths are largely 
postponable through preventive agents. 

Forty-seven out of every hundred men 
examined for the draft during the World 
War were found to have defects or 
diseases of some kind, and twenty-one of 
the forty-seven were sent home as unfit 
for military service. Similar findings were 
reported by a large, private organization 
which had examined more than one 
hundred thousand adults when its records 
were tabulated. More than one-fourth of 
this number had uncorrected defects of 
vision, nearly one-half had defective or 
diseased tonsils, four out of every ten had 
diseased or defective teeth or gums, six 
per cent had functional or organic trouble 
with the heart, and seven per cent were 
definitely “nervous” or neurasthenic. 

An examination of a considerable num- 
ber of working boys and girls attending 
continuation schools in Chicago revealed 
the startling average of nearly nine dental 
cavities to each youngster. Sixty-four per 
cent of the first and fifth grade school 
children of Detroit had one or more 
defects of the tonsils, teeth, vision, nutri- 
tion or thyroid glands. Of more than two 
thousand pre-school children in the same 
city more than one-third were found to 
have defective tonsils, and nearly a third 
had dental defects. 

Thus, the weight of illness bears down 
upon the American public like a heavy, 
inert steel girder which has pinioned an 
iron worker beneath it. The business man 
is paying through the nose in one way and 
another for this incubus of disease with 
its economic and social consequences. 
Dead men buy no goods and sick men 
often do not pay their bills. 

There is a vast army, numbering ap- 
proximately 1,500,000, employed in this 
country of ours in the care and preven- 
tion of disease. Although this army com- 
prises such units as physicians, dentists, 
nurses, etc., and is deployed across the 
country, the units are unevenly distrib- 
uted. There is no general staff as with a 
real army. Consequently, for example, a 
certain North Carolina county has, or had 
not long ago, a population of 18,000. 
There were only four active and capable 
physicians to look after its health. In the 
Mulberry District of New York City, on 
the other hand, there are numerous hos- 


pitals and thousands of physicians avail- 
able. 

While there are more physicians in the 
United States per unit of population than 
in any other country in the world, the 
number has not increased as rapidly as 
the population. However, this does not 
imply that the supply is inadequate. “Im- 
proved transportation, the growth of office 
practice and many other changes may 
have more than counterbalanced the de- 
creased ratio of physicians to popula- 
tion.” 

In response to the recognition of the 
part played in health of dentistry and 
oral hygiene, dentists have increased ma- 
terially since 1900. There are now over 
67,000 unevenly distributed across this 
country of ours. 

There are now 200,000 graduate nurses 
in the country. According to the Com- 
mittee on the Grading of Nursing Schools, 
“while many positions for nurses remain 
unfilled, there is no lack of applicants. 
The shortage is not in quantity, but in 
quality.” 

Hospital beds have slightly more than 
doubled from 1909 to 1928, from 427,000 
to 890,000. The 7,000 hospitals in the 
United States care for, on the average, 
about 700,000 patients each day. 

There has been an especially astound- 
ing growth in the number of clinics, from 
about 600 in 1910 to almost 6,000 in 1926. 

There have also been established twenty 
or more national voluntary health agen- 
cies. The fields embraced by these in- 
clude tuberculosis, child health, heart 
disease, social hygiene, mental hygiene, 
cancer, and blindness. 

But even though the number of those 
engaged in some form of medical work 
were adequate, and evenly distributed, 
illness would still be the hobgoblin tap- 
ping at the window pane and touching us 
with its clammy fingers during our sleep. 
One reason for this is that sickness so 
often comes suddenly and unexpectedly. 
“With the great middle class,” declares 
Dr. J. F. Baldwin of Columbus, Ohio, 
former president of the Ohio State Med- 
ical Association, “which constitutes the 
backbone of every community and whose 
members in health can live comfortably 
and happily, the margin between income 
and outgo is so narrow that a serious 
illness or a surgical operation becomes a 
calamity, financial recovery from which 
may take years or be impossible.” It is 
this spectre of catastrophic illness that 
helps to make the problem such a dis- 
turbing one, and one demanding solution. 
Public Complains of High Cost to 
People of Moderate Means 

The public is also affrighted by the 
money cost of illness. Complaints of the 
high cost of services to persons of mod- 
erate means have become increasingly 
numerous. The experience of a professor 
in one of the large universities is de- 
scribed in a recent issue of a well known 
magazine. It was necessary for him to 
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have his tonsils removed. “After careful 
consideration and investigation of doctors’ 
fees, he went to a local man who hacked 
at his thréat for something like forty 
minutes. Returning home after one night 
in the hospital, he was a very sick man. 
His dean expressed indignation that he 
should jeopardize his throat (the use of 
his voice as a lecturer being his only 
means of support) by allowing any but 
an expert to operate on it. Why did he? 
Because he had found that an expert who 
operated in four or five minutes charged 
$150 and his local doctor asked $25. With 
a salary of $4,000, and a wife, two chil- 
dren and an elderly relative to support, 
the expert’s fee was not to be thought of. 
This year he is taking his boy to the local 
man to have his tonsils removed. His 
wife, a cultured woman, is in need of an 
operation. She will not have it. She will 
get along. She may go through life with- 
out experiencing the joy of health. She 
is giving unstintingly to the riches of the 
nation—a beautiful home, well disci- 
plined children, public service on charity 
boards, even service of a c’vic nature, but 
she cannot afford for herself the luxury 
of a sanitarium, rest, or hospital service.” 
But this is only part of the story. A phy- 
sician commenting upon the experience of 
this professor, explains that the income 
of many physicians, notwithstanding the 
high charges made in certain cases, is far 
from adequate. His own medical educa- 
tion cost over $11,000, and while his cash 
income is about $8,400 a year, his office 
costs $3,400 to operate. He estimates that 
after making various deductions he re- 
ceives only $6.00 per day for his work. 
“What day laborer,” he asks, “will work 
for that?” 

The predicament of the above physician 
is that in which many practitioners find 
themselves. A study of a typical middle- 
western, rural county, Shelby County, 
Indiana, made by Allon Peebles of the 
staff of the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, showed that half the net 
incomes of physicians was less than $3,066 
a year. The average net income of a 
physician (general practitioner) in Phila- 
delphia is $3,744 and in Detroit $4,548. 

It has been estimated by Dr. W. S. 
tankin of North Carolina that the people 
of the United States pay, annually, $2,- 
560,000,000 for medical services. He dis- 
tributes that amount as follows: 


$450,000,000 


Physicians 


Private duty nurses 210,000,000 
Practical nurses 150,000,000 
Attendants 100,000,000 
Dentists 150,000,000 
Hospitals 750,000,000 
Druggists for medicines 700,000,000 
Healers 50,000,000 


He is also of the opinion that “in addi- 
tion to the expense for medical services 
imposed by disease, there is an estimated 
loss to the people of the United States of 
$2,000,000,000 as a result of decreased 
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wage-earning capacity. And this is not 
all—there is a still further loss of perma- 
nently interrupted wage-earning capacity, 
through postponable deaths, estimated to 
be $6,000,000,000.” This is a substantial 
portion of the annual income in the 
United States which has been estimated 
at about ninety billions of dollars. 

What is the Capacity to Pay? 

What is the capacity of the people to 
pay this bill? Michael M. Davis of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund offers the follow- 
ing income table for the United States: 

Incomes over $5,000, less than 1,000,- 
000 persons, or 2 per cent. 

Incomes $3,000 to $5,000, a little over 
2,000,000 persons, or 5 per cent. 

Incomes $2,000 to $3,000, about 6,000,- 
000 persons, or 14 per cent. 

Incomes $1,500 to $2,000, about 18,000,- 
000 persons, or 35 per cent. 

Incomes $1,000 to $1,500, about 13,- 
000,000 persons, or 30 per cent. 

Incomes less than $1,000, about 6,000,- 
000 persons, or 14 per cent. 

Apparently, then, some 79 per cent of 
the people of the United States have an 
income of less than $2,000 a year. 

In your mind’s eye draw two parallel 
columns, one these income figures and in 
the other what it costs to support a family 
at a minimum level of decency. Accord- 
ing to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, it costs to maintain the industrial 
worker, his wife and two children on a 
fair American standard $1,573.00 (aver- 
age) in the medium sized city in the 
United States; $1,616.79 (average) in the 
large city; and $1,479.09 (average) in 
the small city. How to put together the 
pieces of the puzzle of income and med- 
ical costs almost defies solution. Indeed, 
according to the United States Public 
Health Service, wage and income investi- 
gations “seem to indicate that fully one- 
half of the people employed in the prin- 
cipal manufacturing and mining indus- 
tries have not been able in recent years to 
earn an income sufficient to maintain a 
healthful standard of living.” 

One result of the inelastic nature of 
income to stretch over all our demands is 
that great numbers of our citizens badly 
in need of medical attention are going 
without it. 

According to an article by Bleecker 
Marquette in the Journal of Medicine, it 
is apparently shown in different studies 
that “many people are unable to pay 
much for the care of teeth, eyes and for 
sickness generally, and consequently are 
apt to forego these treatments when they 
are required. A health survey of Phila- 
delphia, just out, shows that 343,000 out 
of 350,000 public and parochial school 
children have dental disease and need 
treatment. Not a small percentage fail to 
get it because their parents cannot pay 
the cost.” The facts make it obvious that 
poverty and disease clasp hands and form 
a close partnership. Levesseur ascer- 
tained, for instance, that in the poorer 





sections of Paris the death rate was 31.3 

per 1,000 annually, while in the richest 

sections it was less than half that amount, 
or 13.4. Investigations of our own 

Federal Children’s Bureau show that 

poverty is a most important factor in 

causing infant mortality. The United 

States Public Health Service in one of its 

publications now goes so far as to say 

that, “in all campaigns for the prevention 
of disease, poverty has always been the 
most formidable obstacle.” 

But when the wage-earner endeavors to 
pay for the medical care which he re- 
ceives, he is sucked into a quagmire. A 
study made by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of 161,000 borrowers of industrial 
loans indicated 28.3 per cent of them 
cited medical expenses as the purpose of 
the loan. A study made also by the same 
organization of consumer credit condi- 
tions in five Kentucky cities revealed that 
of bankruptcy proceedings filed by wage- 
earners 31.6 per cent listed medical bills 
which amounted to approximately twenty 
per cent of the total indebtedness. 

The Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care 
Fortunately the organization of the 

Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 

in 1927 has struck like a clear shaft of 

light across this opaque situation. 

The Committee has thrown a wide net 
in its membership, covering such fields 
as medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, public 
health, the university, social science and 
social work, labor and economics. It is 
necessary to have such diverse interests 
well represented in a project of this kind, 
touching, as it does, the health and well- 
being as well as the pocket-nerve of all of 
us. Further, in a question of such import, 
there must be brought to bear the in- 
formed opinions and balanced judgments 
of specialists from different domains. 

The Committee, to date, has been a 
fact-finding body, committed to no 
theories. It is now, however, entering the 
area of interpretation of such facts with 
the enunciation of conclusions which 
seem inevitably to flow from them. 

The purpose of the Committee is two- 
fold: to probe into medical costs, using 
the tools of research and investigation; 
and to arouse both public and _profes- 
sional groups to the significance of the 
facts discovered. The principal objectives 
of the Committee are: 

1. How can the medical facilities of the 
country be so distributed as to bring 
adequate medical care within the 
reach of all population groups? 

2. How can well-trained physicians be 
assured of a reasonable amount of 
work and of the necessary scientific 
equipment? 

3. How can waste of time and money 
in visiting several unassociated prac- 
titioners for a single ailment be 
reduced and the patient be assured 
of competent service? 

4. How can people be educated to 
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avoid the waste of money on inferior 
types of treatment and useless medi- 
cine, and to seek modern scientific 
care? 

5. How can the support of both prac- 
titioners and patients be secured to 
the full utilization of the preventive 
procedures made available by med- 
ical science? 

6. How can the ordinary family pro- 
vide against the uncertain financial 
burden of sickness, which may be 
very large in proportion to the 
family budget and which is likely 
to be very uneven, month by month 
and year by year? 

These studies, I believe, when com- 
pleted, will provide sailing orders for the 
future course of medical practice and pro- 
cedure in the United States for some time 
to come. It seems worth while to take 
some soundings from the published 
studies. 

The survey of the medical facilities of 
Shelby County, Indiana, made by Allon 
Peebles, PhD., of the staff of the Com- 
mittee, presents the state of affairs in a 
typical, rural, middle-western county. The 
county has a population of about 25,000; 
Shelbyville, the county seat, has about 
10,500. What is the situation in an aver- 
age agricultural section of the United 
States? Such a yardstick can be of im- 
measurable value in sizing up other 
similar communities. 

Mr. Peebles found that the net incomes 
of half of the physicians in the county 
were less than $3,066 a year. (The usual 
outcry is that physicians’ services are 
exorbitant and are responsible for the 
high cost of medical care.) There was 
a consensus of opinion among the dentists 
that about 90 per cent of the wage earners 
who come to them come for the alleviation 
of pain, and that about half those who 
should return for the filling of cavities, 
do not return because they cannot afford 
the expense. 

The study, “Capital Investment in Hos- 
pitals,” made by C. Rufus Rorem, Ph.D., 
of the staff, indicates that the 7,000 hos- 
pitals of the United States represent an 
investment of over $3,000,000,000. The 
bed capacity of these hospitals has more 
than doubled during the last twenty 
years. This increase is in tune with the 
modern extensive use of hospitals. In- 
deed, “until late in the nineteenth century 
hospitalization of the sick was of rare 
occurrence except for those who were 
homeless or for those whose condition re- 
quired isolation from the remainder of 
the community.” Mr. Rorem puts his 
finger on one of the most perplexing of 
hospital charges. “Being unusual, infre- 
quent, and expensive, hospital services 
are not ordinarily included in the budgets 
of families which are otherwise self- 
supporting. Hospital bills often fall, 
therefore, with crushing weight upon al- 
ready depleted financial resources. It is 
(Turn to page 321) 
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Development 


the Youth of Today 


Principal, East St. Louis High School, East St. Louis, Illinois 


Speaker at the Miami Conven- 
tion, emphasizing importance of 
training of the youth of today so 
they can adequately handle the 
problems of tomorrow, urges 
modernization of educational 
methods and scientific planning 
instead of continuing obsolete 
methods.” 


(FWYODAY North America stands at the 
crossroads. Her long and arduous 
pathway from the pioneer days of 

Jamestown and Plymouth has been filled 

with the greatest revelations of social, 

political, industrial, mechanical and edu- 
cational progress. The narrow margin 
of an uninviting eastern coast has been 
pushed back through three centuries of 
the time until civilization extends from 

Baffin’s sea of ice to the land of the 

Gulf Stream, from the stern and rock- 

bound New England coast to San Fran- 

cisco’s Golden Gate. Here is an area as 
compact and as productive as any other 
area on the face of the earth. China with 
its civilization dating back over three 
thousand years and with a_ population 
that rolls up into the millions has a peo- 

ple separated by a hundred rifts and a 

productiveness that is just a promise of 

what it can be with scientific management 
and learning. 

North America is traversed with silver 
steel-ribbed 
railroads and with a spider-web of wires 
that make the inhabitants of Vancouver 
neighbors with the Fifth 
Avenue in New York. A single language, 
a common ancestry, a similar educational 


ribbons of highway, with 


dwellers of 


system, parallel industrial conditions and 
an economic background that is sensitive 
to the same impulses make us neighbors, 
friends and relatives in the great quest 
for the development and guidance of the 
youth of today. It is here that we find 
the common ground of mutual under- 
standing and helpfulness. This is the 
topic that calls for the immediate and 
the searching attention of the citizens of 
this quarter of the globe. 

*Address before the Miami Convention, Thurs- 
day May 7, 1931 





Our Changing Civilization 

Three hundred years have made a pro- 
found change in our method of living. 
From settled frontier 
where agriculture was the chief occupa- 


sparsely towns 


tion, where women kept house and reared 


Frank L. Eversull 


their little broods and where a deep piety 
was the governmental force, we have 
changed to an urban population where 
industry and commerce employ thousands 
upon thousands, where women have been 
emancipated and where government is in 
the growing pains of mature adjustment 
and adaptation. We live in a world that 
can listen to the King of England, the 
Pope of Rome or the President of the 
United States address his people. What 
happens in Halifax or in San Diego now 
adorns the front pages of the next edition 
of our 
makes obsolete the industrial plants of 
half the continent. Released labor means 
shorter hours and more pay. Educational 
institutions must take up the slack of 
unemployment and the schools are 
crowded beyond the expectations of the 
best social engineers of the century. 
Paternalism creeps into government. Tax 
laws of yesterday become inadequate. 
The old order passes and we stand face 


newspapers. A new _ invention 
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and Guidance of 


BY FRANK L. EVERSULL 


President, Kiwanis Club of East St. Louis 


to face with a changed world. It is a 
world of our own making. It is the 
product of our creative thinking and our 
scientific planning. This has been a long 
development. The road has been tor- 
tuous and the failures have been many. 
But the spirit of confidence and_ the 
creative genius of the New World have 
brought us to the end of the first third 
of another century. Here we must pause 
and take stock. Where are we 
is a question that it written on the horizon 
of a new day. This is the inquiry that 
confronts us. It must be answered. What- 


going, 


ever the answer will be, it must consider 


this changing world which we have 
helped to create and of which we are a 
part. None can draw the mantle of yester- 
day around him and withdraw to the 
realm of complacency and self-satisfac- 
tion. No single nation can give the full 
answer. This new era concerns mankind, 
and mankind must coéperate in making 
and directing the present social order. 


The Child—The Center of the Universe 

If we agree that we live in a changed 
world it is necessary to go to the second 
thesis of the discussion. We must see the 
child as the center of civilization. Bio- 
logically, mankind exists to procreate his 
kind and to die. 
protect the infant. 


Life is spared him to 
Then the cycle is 
begun again. It has always been thus. 
Civilization adds _ sentiment, 
pride, protection and love. The babe has 


feeling, 
been at the foundation of our social, 
political, economic and moral develop- 
ments throughout these centuries. Where 
men have realized this they have been 
devoted to industry, nationalism, educa- 


tion and religion. Where they have 
not, civilizations have crumbled and 


tottered at their very foundations. Prog- 
ress stops where “wealth accumulates and 
Art, literature, philosophy, 
history—in fact life itself is inseparably 
tied up with the whole question of the 
child and infant welfare. 

So it will be recognized that our new 
era must have a large place for him. 
Since no race that neglects the home, the 
church and the school can long endure, 
and since these are the safeguards that 


men decay.” 
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society has created for the protection of 
the child, it follows that these child- 
centered institutions must be maintained 
in their vigor and purity or else the same 
is lost. The very fountainheads of our 
social structure are for the nurture of 
our children. No artificial environment 
can supplant these. It is the common task 
of mankind to give to the fruit of his 
loins the best that can be given. This best 
can only come out of pain, sacrifice, toil, 
and love. No dream of Plato will ever 
solve the problem of rearing children for 
the state. Legislation cannot undo the 
marks left’ upon the central nervous 
system through hundreds of centuries of 
time. The home is the natural environ- 
ment of the child. The school is his 
training ground and the church is the 
balance-wheel of society to make parents 
responsible and the state safe for him. 

As the child is the center of the uni- 
verse biologically so also is he historically 
and emotionally. Whether it be Romulus 
or Remus suckled by a wolf, Moses in 
the bulrushes, the Babe in the manger 
or the first-born in your own home, the 
story is the same. Life has unfolded itself 
to individuals, nations have been born 
and waxed strong, religions have been 
formulated and civilization has been ad- 
vanced as it paid homage at the bedside 
of motherhood and at the cradle side of 
boyhood. Grenfel’s work with mothers 
and babes in the far north country, 
England awaiting the birth in the home 
of a princess, President Hoover enter- 
taining a Colorado school boy in the 
White House, all call forth the same feel- 
ing. “And a little child shall lead them.” 
Indeed, the youth of the world is the 
center of the universe. Our answer to 
his needs will determine the tomorrow of 
civilization. 
Development Depends Upon a Scientific 
Program 

Our readiness to the fruits of 
scientific research in the solution of our 
economic, industrial, agricultural and 
social problems must also characterize 
our willingness to adopt a scientific pro- 
gram of education. Our need for dis- 
placing the outworn and the obsolete in 
government, business, medicine, agri- 
culture and in engineering must be 
true of our willingness to abandon the 
unscientific in educational practices and 
procedures. The history of education in 
the New World shows how slowly and 
how reluctantly this is done. Our schools 
have grown up from the colonial institu- 
tions which trained boys for entrance to 
Harvard and Yale. They taught accord- 
ing to the outworn associational psy- 
chology which was prevalent in that day. 
The doctrine of formal discipline was the 
task master. Those who could withstand 
the rigors of Latin, Greek, mathematics 
and religion were elected. The rest were 
left by the wayside. Through these cen- 
turies the same old psychology and the 


use 


same old doctrine of formal discipline 
have been holding sway. The youth of 
the land have been trained in the learned 
branches because their forbears knew 
nothing else or nothing better. Fifty 
years of the most profound research have 
gone far to improve our farming, our 
stock breeding, our engineering, our med- 
icine and the other exact sciences. But 
fifty years of profound research in edu- 
cation have done little to clear away the 
vestiges of an era that modeled its schools 
upon the past and trained its youth for 
three or four of the learned professions. 
And here is the crux of the matter. If 
we are to develop the youth of today we 
must apply the fruits of the scientific 
study of education as liberally as we 
apply them in the other fields of human 
inquiry. 

If we begin with the school plant we 
find that research has gone far to explain 
educational, recreative and _ hygienic 
needs. Yet in spite of these revelations 
we continue to keep the youth of today 
at desks that are uncomfortable, that are 
creators of bad posture and that are 
screwed tightly to the floor. Lighting, 
hearing and ventilation are too frequently 
neglected. Play space is not afforded and 
the school becomes an institution that is 
not youth-centered. Very often buildings 
are erected to meet the growing demands 
of an increased population. Land has 
become so valuable in many of our cities 
that play space becomes prohibitive. The 
child suffers. One may rightly wonder if 
the child is the center of the universe 
when we see the expanses the father uses 
for his golf course as compared with the 
city lot he child is given for his leisure 
hours. 

The subjects which are taught are of 
greater concern. These take the child to 
maturity, to self-dependence, to creative 
activity. Yet, we find the time-honored 
divisions. The bell rings, the books are 
closed upon one recitation and opened on 
another. What about the recitations? 
Many are the same as they were fifty 
years ago. It may be said that the prob- 


lem is about automobile parts instead of ' 


plow shares but the problem is the same. 
The method is the same. The examina- 
tions are the same. The diploma is the 
same. 

Quite naturally one asks! “Is this life 
or even preparation for life?” Do 
find the clock and bells separating our 
ordinary daily activities into subjects? 
Do we figure up the sums or does the 
adding machine do it for us? Do we 
divorce geography from history? Let us 
look at the fields of knowledge that are 
needed to develop the youth of today. 


we 


Necessary Fields of Knowledge 

In the first place there is a body of 
material that must be mastered before 
the child can go farther. This consists 
of the common skills needed as tools for 
the acquisition of knowledge, skills and 
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habits. By the close of the third grade the 
child should have adaptations in reading, 
numbers, handwriting and spelling. Edu- 
cation’s next task is ta develop him to 
meet the needs of the society in which 
he is to live, and not to meet the entrance 
requirements of a distant university or 
the questions of a board of examiners. 

In this development he should be given 
an opportunity to know, understand and 
practice many of the adult skills which 
he will be called upon to use in the dis- 
charge of his duty as a citizen and as 
a parent. This calls for a scientific pro- 
gram of vocational education and voca- 
tional guidance that is functional and 
dynamic. It does not mean reading a few 
academic treatises on trades and voca- 
tions. No community is doing its best by 
its children that educates them along the 
single track of academic proficiency and 
allows those who do not care to travel 
that route to seek their training in distant 
parts or to go uneducated. Vocational 
education must be adjusted to meet the 
needs of modern industry, business and 
the professions. It is ludicrous to see 
industry junking obsolete machines and 
practices to replace them with new ones 
only to have the training of youth con- 
tinued on models that are three times 
obsolete. 

Vocational training and guidance must 
use the scentific tools of modern educa- 
tion. Tests, measurements and objective 
data are required. These should be 
administered by experts. The home and 
the community must assist. When these 
factors help discover and direct the 
child’s aptitudes, skills and capacities, a 
scientific beginning can be made. But 
what about the rest of the story? It deals 
with trade schools, pre-vocational schools, 
vocational guidance officers, continuation 
schools, part-time schools, junior colleges 
and professional colleges and universities. 
It is integrated with the life the child will 
have to live in 1935 or 1940. It is 
progressive and extensive but not selec- 
tive. Such a program must be adopted 
if we are to prepare the youth of 1931 to 
live the life we will leave for him in the 
next decade. 

This sort of program demands the un- 
limited support of the community. This 
support must be financial. If revenue 
cannot be raised because of inadequate 
tax laws then the first step is to revise the 
tax laws. Our children must be prepared 
to meet the needs of the changing social 
and industrial order. If we cannot do 
this, then big business had better cease 
operations and the world had better take 
a rest. But you say this cannot be done. 
Then I say that financial support must be 
given. 

The program demands, further, the 
moral and the intellectual support of the 
community. Let us stop educating our 
children away from our homes. If we 

(Turn to page 330) 
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|. FROM A CANADIAN POINT OF VIEW* 


. IS indeed a great pleasure to have 
the privilege of bringing to you greet- 
ings from the Dominion of Canada, 
to these of you who belong to the great 
Republic of the United States and, at 
the same time, bring greetings to all Ki- 
wanians from the club of which I am a 
member, in the City of Regina in the 
center of the Province of Saskatchewan 
and the center of the Dominion of Can- 
ada. 
On this occasion we come from the 
North into a land of which 
warms the exterior, it is true, but the 


sunshine 


fellowship which we feel in this southern 
country is such as to warm the heart of 
every Canadian to the great republic to 
the south. 

Yesterday, in passing through the City 
of Jacksonville, I had an inspiration in 
walking about the streets, which gave me 
greater hope that I might be able in this 
southern country to convey to you the 
message which I have to bring from the 
North. As I was walking about the streets 
in the morning I passed one of those old 
water-troughs where the water runs in 
and runs out throughout the whole day. 
I realized that it was put there in the day 
of mules, when the greater part of the 
trucking from the large warehouses be- 
hind it was carried on by mules. But I 
know that in this day of change when old 
things are passing away and new things 
are coming to be, that the auto truck has 
taken the place of the mule. I believe 
that in the life of man, service clubs like 
the Kiwanis clubs of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada are doing much 
to drive out of the public life of all nations 
throughout the world that mulish kind of 
characteristic which may be called na- 
tionalism. 

During the last four thousand years 
there have been two great forces work- 
ing upon the lives of men and women 
One of those 
forces is born of paganism. The other, 
while it was conceived of by Abraham, 
found its full development in the life and 
teachings of Jesus Christ. In that life and 
in those teachings we have the spirit of 
underlying 


throughout the universe. 


brotherhood, which is the 


* Address before the Miami Convention, Tues- 
day, May 5, 1931 


BY HON. JAMES G. GARDINER, B. A., LL. D., M. L. A. 


Ex-Premier, Province of Saskatchewan, Canada 


spirit of the service club. One of those 
great forces is given its highest expres- 
sion in a narrow and selfish nationalism. 
The other is given its highest expression 
in the fact that we believe throughout 
Christendom that we come from a com- 
mon origin, with a common Deity watch- 
ing over us throughout life, and that we 
have a common resting place when life 
is over. The essence of one is hate, backed 
by power. The essence of the other is 
love, the spirit of brotherhood. 

Coming to you at this time in order 
to try to emphasize the importance of in- 
ternationalism, may I call your attention 
to the fact that Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, 
Assyria—all ancient 
added their part to the building up of the 
pagan spirit of selfish nationalism. That 
spirit reached its height perhaps in the 
two great empires—the Greek and the 
Roman. Towards the end of the Roman 
Empire, after they had established in the 


those countries 
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world their wonderful genius for law and 
organization, there was introduced this 
other force through the life of the Master, 
of whom I have spoken. That force has 
been fighting, so to speak, with the old 
force of paganism, from that time down 
to the present. 

As those great tribes which were wend- 
ing their way westward across Asia into 
Europe in ancient 
may have been by the fact that a lake 
divided them in the old days, or a moun- 
tain range divided them, in a still later 


times separated, it 


date often rivers divided them, and al- 
peoples took on different 
things, different customs, different laws 
and different methods of land tenure. 
Those very differences among the people 
became the marks of nationalism through- 
out the European Continent. Those races, 
bent upon carrying into effect the ideals 
of paganism by attempting to annihilate 
one another to make room for the on- 


ways those 
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coming hordes of ignorants that were 
behind, came into contact with the Roman 
genius for organization and the Roman 
genius for law. They came into contact 
at the same time with that second force 
among mankind that taught the ideal of 
brotherhood in the nations of Europe as 
we knew them north of the Alps. There 
was blended together in a somewhat 
peculiar manner the old spirit of pagan- 
ism and the new spirit of brotherly love. 


Those nations pushed one another on. 
But just at the time when it was feared 
that they would have to go back to the 
old pagan idea of annihilating one an- 
other in order to live, America was dis- 
covered, in 1492. Instead of looking for 
new lands to conquer on the European 
Continent, the northern part of Africa 
and the western part of Asia, those peo- 
ples began to wend their way across the 
Atlantic Ocean to the new land of prom- 
ise, the French to take up their position 
in the north as traders, the Spaniards in 
the south as traders, and the British in 
the center as home builders, forming 
thirteen colonies of home-loving people 
who believed in building up there a free- 
dom and a liberty such as was never 
known on the other side of the ocean. 


It seems to me that in the discovery of 
America and in what transpired imme- 
diately following it, particularly the ced- 
ing of the northern part of this continent 
to Great Britain, and finally the revolu- 
tion of the thirteen British colonies—in 
those two facts, there exists a condition 
which has introduced into the affairs of 
mankind two great experiments. One of 
them was carried on to the south of the 
49th parallel and the Great Lakes and 
the other one being carried on to the 
north of that boundary. 


One of those experiments is being con- 
ducted in the United States of America. 
The Declaration of Independence resulted 
in the striking out of boundary lines run- 
ning more or less directly west from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and finally in be- 
tween those two lines of demarcation, 
America and Canada on the north and 
America and Mexico on the south, there 
have been poured for some one hundred 
and fifty years the peoples of every Euro- 
pean country. You have been bringing 
them here from Germany, France, Spain, 
from the Scandinavian countries, Russia, 
Greece, Italy, and from elsewhere, settling 
them between your great boundary lines. 


What has been the result? Has it been 
the building up on this continent of a 
new nationalism? No. It has been the 
establishment of a demonstration of the 
fact that peoples of all nations, lan- 
guages, and customs can come and live 
together under common institutions of 
government, laws, ideas of living, lan- 
guage and ideals. 

To the north of this 49th parallel and 
to the north of the Great Lakes we have 
been carrying out our part in another 





great experiment. We are a part of the 
British Empire. I may say to you that 
you have a heritage in the fact that your 
antecedents are British. The thirteen 
original colonies were British. You have 
a heritage in the fact that your ante- 
cedents in law were English. You have 
a heritage in the fact that your anteced- 
ents in language were English, that your 
literature is English. You know on this 
side of the line, Shakespeare, Tennyson 
and all the other writers of English verse 
and of English prose as well as we know 
Lowell and Longfellow on the other side 
of the line. 

If you want a really good insight into 
the soul of any nation then get to know 
the poets of that nation. Knowing the 
poets of England as you do, knowing the 
poets of the United States as we do, we 
have a common heritage in the great 
literatures handed down to us. 

Then in addition to that you have a 
heritage in the fact that you come from 
one of the most cosmopolitan countries on 
the European Continent. Into the build- 
ing of the old British race there entered 
the Celt with his love of liberty, the 
Angle Saxon with his love of thrift and 
industry, the Norman-French with his 
spirit of chivalry and his bravery in time 
of war, the Scandinavian who pushed his 
barque in the early days into every sea 
and was known for his desire for adven- 
ture. To all that you have added the 
dauntless spirit of the pioneer who came 
out to settle those thirteen original colo- 
nies, who added to that an unbounded 
desire for liberty. That is your heritage 
from the past. That is your birthright to 
be presented to the rest of the world 
today. 

On the Canadian side of the line, our 
antecedents were French. The first in- 
habitants of the Dominion of Canada 
spoke the French language. After that 
country was ceded to Great Britain the 
French language was allowed to remain. 
In other words, George III. and his gov- 
ernment learned from the Revolution in 
the United States the lesson which has 
made possible the British Empire of to- 
day. When Lloyd George was speaking 
in New York on his last trip to this con- 
tinent, he made this statement to you: 

“You look upon George Washington as 
the father of your country. We look upon 
George Washington in Great Britain as 
the founder of the modern British Em- 
pire.” 

That being the case, we have a common 
heritage again in the fight which was 
made for common liberty upon this con- 
tinent. 

What is the great experiment which is 
being carried on as a result to the north 
of the boundary line? We have invited 
the people of all nations to come and 
take up our lands. The English, the Irish 
and the Scotch came, and eventually in 
numbers they exceeded the French pop- 
ulation of the Dominion of Canada, and 
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eventually our French brethren on the 
other side of the line adopted British 
institutions of government and British 
customs and adopted British law largely. 
Even in the Province of Quebec they have 
adopted the customs and the language to 
a large extent of the English speaking 
people. They understand your literature. 
They understand your laws. They under- 
stand your ideals. On the northern side 
of the boundary line that experiment 
means that England has learned that she 
can build up around the world a com- 
monwealth of nations, and that each one 
of those nations can keep its own cus- 
toms, language, methods of worship, and 
still owe allegiance to a common sov- 
ereign, King George V. of Great Britain. 

It seems to me that we.owe a duty as 
well to the world at large. We owe a 
duty to mankind. That duty is to con- 
tinue working out these two great experi- 
ments. 

If I may be pardoned for making a 
personal reference, may I say that I had 
the good fortune to spend some time in 
the United States as a boy. I was born 
in the Dominion of Canada, and named 
after one of your Presidents. I had 
the privilege of being educated in 
the public schools of the United States 
and then going back to Canada and re- 
ceiving the remainder of my education 
on the other side of the boundary line. 
There are thousands of Americans living 
on the American side of the boundary 
line who came into the United States from 
Canada in the 70’s and 80’s of the last cen- 
tury. Sir Wilfred Laurier has said that the 
19th was the century of the United States. 
The 20th Century belongs to Canada. 
Canadians by the thousands went into 
the United States during that period and 
settled in the great prairie central west 
of the United States. During that time 
two of my brothers were born on Amer- 
ican soil. Two of them went overseas in 
the Canadian Army, and today lie in 
France buried as Canadian soldiers, hav- 
ing fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
American, British, French, Belgian and 
Italian armies in a common battle for a 
common cause. These are the touches of 
the human kind which bind us closer 
probably than anything else can bind us 
upon this continent. 

During this 20th Century which we 
have claimed as the Canadian century of 
development, thousands of Americans 
have crossed the line into the Dominion 
of Canada. Our province is full of them. 
From them I bring to you today the 
greetings of a great American populace 
in the Dominion of Canada, swearing 
allegiance to King George, because in 
the Dominion of Canada they recognize 
the same ideals as those under which 
they were brought up on this side of the 
line. 

Then again may I say this, that one 
of your own orators, William Jennings 
(Turn to page 334) 
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“No method of promoting good- 
will between two countries could 
be as effective as that which 
Kiwanis International is follow- 
ing: the continuous friendly con- 
tact of high-minded and public- 
spirited men of the two countries 
in unselfish endeavor which will 
accomplish more than all the 
pious phrases that public speak- 
ers can utter.” 


HAVE been tremendously impressed 

with your spirit and your activities. 

| have known about your orthopedic 
work in Washington and vicinity. Amer- 
ica is more alive today than ever before 
to the need for child welfare work owing 
to the active part in it which has been 
taken by that great humanitarian who is 
the head of our government, President 
Herbert Hoover. If your organization had 
done nothing except its work for the 
under-privileged child it would have am- 
ply justified its existence. 

But you have asked me to come and 
speak to you on another subject in which 
you are deeply interested—International 
Good-Will. First, let me tell you what 
probably all of you know that from the 
standpoint of the United States Govern- 
ment, and I hope the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the international relations between 
these two countries are excellent. The 
fact that the peoples of the two countries 
are in continuous rivalries of many kinds 
might well result in serious controversies. 
Disputes there have been, and there al- 
ways will be, but they never become very 
bitter. To be sure, every now and then 
we exchange ill-tempered remarks. We 
certainly did a few years ago when the 
question of assigning short wave-lengths 
for radio broadcasting stations was being 
disputed. The people in this country evi- 
dently felt that the Canadians were get- 
ting the best of it because there was in- 
stant complaint here, and we made some 
ill-tempered remarks. But I think the 
Canadians rather bested us for some of 
them asked whether we pretended to own 
the air, and one Montreal paper inquired 
whether next we intended to assign stars 
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that the Canadians could look at! But 
those matters are always settled satisfac- 
torily, and the Department of State tells 
me that whenever any question arises, the 
governments of both countries approach 
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it in such a friendly spirit that there is 
never any occasion for worry. 

Since 1909 a treaty has been in effect 
by which all questions relating to bound- 
ary waters and other matters arising 
along the boundary between the two 
countries have been settled by an inter- 
national joint commission. It is signifi- 
cant that the decision in every case has 
been unanimous. 

There is one matter which this com- 
mission has not jurisdiction of, and that 
is the question of individuals passing the 
boundary. As you know, Canada is one 
of the very few countries upon which we 
do not impose a quota limit, and proba- 
bly millions of persons pass the interna- 
tional boundary each year in both direc- 
tions. But occasionally trouble springs 
up. An American immigration inspector 
perhaps becomes suspicious and treats 
a Canadian with some harshness. Then 
we forget the hundreds of thousands 
of cases where there is no trouble, and a 
great international controversy seems to 


be centering around what is really a triv- 
ial thing. Probably many of the solemn 
apologies that are made by governments 
to one another would be entirely averted 
if the minor government officials involved 
had not suffered from indigestion. 

No method of promoting good-will be- 
tween the two countries could be as effec- 
tive as that which Kiwanis International 
is following. The continuous friendly con- 
tact of high-minded and public-spirited 
men of the two countries in unselfish en- 
deavor will accomplish more than all the 
pious phrases that public speakers can 
utter, 

I am going to take the liberty of sug- 
gesting to you one way in which you can 
promote international 
good-will between the United States and 
the nations of the whole earth, and that is 
to bring your influence to bear upon the 
Senate of the United States to pass the 
treaties which will result in this country’s 
joining the World Court. 

I bring this matter to your attention 
because I note that one of your objec- 
tives is “to promote that sound public sen- 
timent and high idealism which render 
possible the increase of righteousness, 
justice, patriotism and good-will.” You 
undoubtedly do much to mold_ public 
sentiment in the various communities in 
which you live. As Abraham Lincoln 
said, “Public sentiment is everything. 
With it nothing can fail. Without it 
nothing can succeed. Consequently, he 
who molds public sentiment goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes or pronounces 
decisions, because he makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be 
executed.” 

The origin of the World Court idea is 
interesting. Some people seem to think 
that it originated with the League of Na- 
tions or with some foreign nation. This 
is not true. Although the United States 
did not organize the World Court its es- 
tablishment is but the consummation of 
an idea for which Americans had been 
working for many years. For over half a 
century this country had played a promi- 
nent part in the movement to substitute 
international arbitration for war. Not only 
had its citizens advocated it, but our gov- 
ernment itself had participated in many 
important international arbitrations, and 
our Presidents and our foreign ministers 
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had often served as arbitrators in disputes 
between other foreign countries. In 1899, 
at the first Hague Conference the Ameri- 
can delegation was active in securing the 
creation of the so-called Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, which still exists, and of 
which we are members. The first case 
which was submitted to that body was 
submitted by President Roosevelt, a con- 
troversy between the United States and 
Mexico. But that so-called court is really 
not a court at all. It is not organized as 
courts are organized. It holds no meet- 
ings or regular sessions. It is merely a 
panel or list of names of about one hun- 
dred and fifty men who have been selected 
as qualified and able to serve as arbitra- 
tors when as and if nations shall submit 
disputes to them. If two nations decide 
to submit a dispute to this body they first 
agree upon arbitrators. These arbitra- 
tors then have to leave their private occu- 
pations, and the matter is then submitted 
to them. 


In 1907 the American delegation to the 
second Hague Conference was instructed 
by President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Root to use its influence to effect the de- 
velopment of that court into a permanent 
court which would be composed exclu- 
sively of judicial officers who would re- 
ceive regular salaries and would have no 
other occupations and would devote their 
entire time to the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes under judicial methods 
and under judicial responsibility. But 
owing to a difficulty in agreeing upon a 
method of selecting judges, our efforts 
were unsuccessful at that time. 


In 1920 such a court was established. 
And that is the court which is known as 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and is commonly referred to, as 
I have referred to it, as the World Court. 
The charter which created that court was 
drafted by a group of jurists in which 
\merica was represented. It was the sug- 
gestion of Elihu Root, an American, 
which resulted in solving the problem 
which had prevented the formation of 
such a court before. Although the move- 
ment which resulted in the formation of 
that Court was initiated by the League of 
Nations, the Court does not owe its ex- 
istence to the League but rather to an 
agreement of more than fifty different na- 
tions, some of which are not members of 
the League. That Court has been in op- 
eration now for some nine years. It is 
seven years since President Harding, at 
the suggestion of Secretary Hughes, rec- 
ommended to the Senate that we join 
the Court, and it is over five years since 
the Senate by a vote of 76 to 17 did agree 
to join the Court, albeit with certain 
reservations. During that nine years the 
Court has decided sixteen controverted 
cases between nations, and has rendered 
eighteen advisory opinions. 

Some of the controverted cases involved 
matters of great importance which had 


engendered bitter controversy, and in set- 
tling them the Court was consequently 
largely instrumental in creating and pre- 
serving peaceful relations. Confidence in 
the Court has increased so that its busi- 
ness is greater and greater every year. 
Although the United States has not been 
a member of the Court, one of its citi- 
zens has always sat, as a judge of the 
Court. Ex-Secretary of State Kellogg is 
now a judge. Inasmuch as the present 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, Charles E. Hughes, sat 
as a judge of the World Court for sev- 
eral sessions, his opinion is entitled to 
great weight. It has been my privilege to 
discuss with him the workings of the 
Court. From his experience he is con- 
vinced that the judges strive to the ut- 
most to be impartial and that they ap- 
proach the decision of cases.in just the 
same way that the best judges in this 
country do. There are elaborate argu- 
ments by lawyers for the two contending 
nations. There is an abundanee of de- 
liberation and consultation by the judges, 
and no opinion is handed down until its 
text has been examined by every one of 
the judges. A nation which is before the 
Court as a party is entitled to have one 
of its citizens sit as a judge. If the regu- 
lar panel does not contain such a judge, 
one is selected just for that purpose, and 
the impartiality of the Court is shown by 
the fact that sometimes judges decide 
against their own nation. The judges are 
jurists of great reputation both in their 
own countries and internationally, and 
the record of the 
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it is important that we should realize just 
what it is. The step which the Senate is 
now asked to take is only a slight step, 
but it is a very important step, because 
unless it does take it we shall remain out- 
side of the Court. The proposition is not 
that we agree now to submit all of our 
international disputes to this Court. As 
a matter of fact the Court has no right 
to compel an unwilling nation to come 
before it even if that nation is a member 
of the Court. The Court simply stands 
ready and willing as a carefully selected, 
competent and experienced tribunal, to 
decide questions which are submitted to 
it in the future. And as a matter of fact 
the United States is already competent 
under the charter of the Court to appear 
before it as a suitor. The only obligation 
which we should assume by joining the 
Court under the proposed treaty is to con- 
tribute our share of the annual expenses 
of maintaining the Court. In the past 
the greatest amount which any nation has 
been called upon to pay in one year is 
only about $35,000. 

The only other changes in our situation 
which would result from our joinder 
would be giving us certain rights and 
privileges which we do not now enjoy. 
We would participate on an equality with 
other nations in the selection of judges, 
and no change in the charter of the 
Court could be made without our consent. 
Far outweighing these considerations is 
the fact that by joining we would re- 
establish ourselves in the place which we 

(Turn to page 322) 





Court over a period 
of nine years is such 
as to dispel any doubt 
as to its ability or im- 
partiality in the fu- 
ture. If we are ever 
going to join any such 
court it is to this tri- 
bunal of established 
prestige that we 
should adhere. 

The only nations 
which have not joined 
the Court are Af- 
ghanistan, Argentine, 
Egypt, Ecuador, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Rus- 
sia, Turkey, and the 
United States. 

It is hardly feasible 
with this group of na- 
tions as a nucleus to 
attempt to create any 
new court to super- 
sede that which is al- 
ready in existence. 

In discussing the 
World Court we find 
that there is a good 
deal of misapprehen- | = * 
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THE KIwANIs MAGAZINE 


iwanis—A Vitalizing Force 


IN COMMUNITY, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE“ 


IWANIS, in a day when we lay 


emphasis mechanics and 
mechanism, points its finger to the 


primacy of things spiritual and human. 


upon 


Some people comment upon the fact 
that the church seems to be losing its vi- 
tality in the world today. But I do not 
believe that any other organization or 
any other group may carry on the work 
that is carried on by the church. The 
church has been, and always will be the 
vehicle of religious truth. During the 
French Reign of Terror when the words 
“Eternal Sleep” were written over the 
cemetery of Pére LaChaise in Paris, and 
the crucifix was torn down in the Cathe- 
dral of Nétre Dame and the Goddess of 
Reason enthroned there, those acts were 
followed by the great excesses known to 
history as the Reign of Terror. 

Robert G. Ingersoll, sometimes called 
“the Demosthenes of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” undertook to establish ethical clubs 
and other organizations which might sup- 
plant the work of the church. But other 
organizations will not find it possible to 
carry on the great religious program that 
has been carried on in the world by the 
church for thousands of years. But I do 
believe that the church needs new inter- 
pretations of religion, new leadership. 

Having said that the church alone is 
the agency of religious truth and enthusi- 
asm, may I not add that these great serv- 
ice clubs scattered as they are over the 
world today, are undoubtedly the most 
vital forces among men in perpetuating 
the ideals of service, humanity, and good- 
will. I say this because I do not believe 
that any of the great things that have 
heen accomplished in the community, the 
state, the nation, or in the world, could 
have well been accomplished without this 
spirit of good-will, of appreciation, of 
service, of patriotism, of love, that has 
been permeating men in these clubs. 

We have had many encouraging things 
happen to indicate international good-will 
since the World War—the Limitation of 
Armaments Conference, in 1921 and 1922, 
the Lausanne Conference, the Locarno 
Pacts, the admittance of Germany to the 
League of Nations, the Kellogg Pacts, 
more than one session of the League of 
Nations, the Dawes Plan, the Young Plan, 
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and various other plans, all of which are 
the result of a large measure of the senti- 
ment of good-will and the practice of the 
Golden Rule as you exemplify it in one 
of your cardinal objectives. 

You can outlaw war, you can outlaw 
inhumanity, you can outlaw injustice to 
children; but outlaw and law mean noth- 
ing unless there is born in the hearts of 
men a desire to live and do and to prac- 
tice the Golden Rule. We can cite to- 
day in our various communities the thou- 
sands of things that have been done by 
Kiwanis clubs in every city and com- 
munity throughout the United States and 
Canada, which promote good-will. But 
one only I will mention, and I think ine 
this | am well within the truth, that 
Kiwanis has done more for the under- 
privileged child, for the child who 
somehow or other has been brought into 
the world handicapped either physically, 
mentally or socially—than any other or- 
ganization. That is a question which I 
think is being answered by many other 
organizations, but none quite so effectively 
as by Kiwanis. 

Last fall the President of the United 
States called a national conference on 
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child health, welfare and protection. At 
that time he pointed to the fact that there 
were forty-five million children in the 
United States. Approximately thirty-five 
million might be called reasonably nor- 
mal. Of course, no child is absolutely 
normal or perfect, but thirty-five million 
of them might be regarded as reasonably 
healthy, normal American children. But 
ten million of them are suffering from 
some kind of handicap, and many of them 
from more than one kind. Six million 
of them are suffering from malnutrition, 
or lack of nourishment. Three million of 
them have impaired hearing. A million 
have defective speech. Another million 
have weak or in some way defective 
hearts. Five hundred thousand of them 
are dependent. Two hundred thousand of 
them are delinquent, fourteen thousand 
of them are totally blind, and eighteen 
thousand of them are totally deaf. So on 
through a long list of physical, mental and 
social handicaps that are cursing the 
children of America, the citizens of to- 
morrow. 

Therefore, I say that, if any church 
or any organization today is doing any 

(Turn to page 322) 
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country place for the summer. It is on an estuary of 

Chesapeake Bay where we swim and loaf gloriously. I 
go to my office in Washington for my mail twice a week and 
stay only as long as I must. 

My friend Charlie Driscoll, an author, has just been a week- 
end guest. In addition to his daily column in half a hundred 
newspapers, Charlie wrote Dubloons, that wonderful book 
about buried treasure, and is now working on Galleons, a 
similar tome. Charlie is a world authority on pirates and the 
sea. He has never seen a pirate and did not see the sea until 
after he became an authority on it. 

While here he worked at his book every morning; I watched 
him from behind my typewriter as he worked on his. Of course 
I did not let him know he was under observation. 

Before he began work he cleaned his typewriter. He sharp- 
ened half a dozen pencils which he never used. He went for 
a drink of water. He found a hangnail and fussed over it for 
quite a bit. Then he turned the revolving typewriter chair to 
make it a bit higher, and after trying it turned it back to 
where it was before. 

He did all sorts of silly things to avoid actually going to 
work! For years I have occupied offices with Carl Claudy, 
another writing man. Carl is much like Charlie. His specialty, 
however, is polishing his glasses and arranging cigarettes and 
matches handy. He also picks lint out of the typewriter keys 
before he begins to work. 

But both, when once started, compose easily, write rapidly 
and become so absorbed in their jobs that an earthquake would 
hardly jostle them from their concentration. 

These little things are of more interest to me than to the 
average man because I also do all sorts of silly things before 
actually getting at my writing task. These last few moments 
of my pretended interest in Charlie’s stalling were nothing 
more than postponing getting at my own work. 

Before we built this little place down here, I told my wife 
that among the trees and the flowers, the squirrels and birds, 
where I could look out from the veranda at the rise and fall of 
the tide and watch the kingfishers diving for their dinners, I 
would have time to soothe my soul and turn out some really 
worth-while copy. 

The first summer we spent here, I knew I would write those 
two novels which are so clearly plotted in my mind. Away 
from telephones and the clatter and whine of street cars I 
would turn out prodigious amounts of work! 

I established my office on one corner of the veranda, my 
chair turned that I might see the water and the trees. I 
could watch the scarlet tanagers flitting like living flames from 
branch to branch, and see the squirrels leaping from bough to 
bough, to the total exasperation of Nip and Tuck, helpless on 
the ground below. 

That’s about all I did; I watched them. They furnished me 
the finest excuse for loafing I have ever had. I did not nearly 
equal my output of the city. And I didn’t have to fiddle and 
fool with lead pencils and glasses, like Charlie and Carl. All I 
had to do was look at the interesting manifestations of nature 
before me. If nature wasn’t strutting her stuff at the moment, 
there was always a speed boat passing around the bend of the 
river and I could watch that! 


i YHE Miami Convention is over. We are down at our little 
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After two summers of this sort of thing, I built myself an 
office under the corner of the veranda, from which I cannot 
see the river or the trees! Now, when I raise my eyes, I see 
only a brown wall, with a schedule of work to be done hanging 
conspicuously in front of me. 

All this is trifling and possibly uninteresting to you, but it 
is just the way my whole life has been going. I am always 
thinking that in some other place I could work so much better! 
I am always feeling that if I had a better chance I would do 
better work. I have always felt that if I had a lot more money 
I could do a lot more good in the world! 

The real reason I have not accomplished more is because I 
have fiddled and fooled, sharpening lead pencils like Charlie, 
arranging cigarettes and ash trays like Carl. I have watched 
birds and squirrels like Roe! 

But I have been happier than I would have been if I had 
had good sense and been efficient. My disposition to soothe 
my soul, to fiddle and fool and duck work, has been a lot more 
fun than the accomplishments of which I dreamed. 

I am just an average man, and average men are happier if 
they don’t work too hard trying to increase their averages! 

Biologists say there is no perfect man on the globe today. 
If they are right, a lot of personal opinions will have to be 
altered. Mine, for example. Those two novels which I con- 
fidently expect to write, will surely bring me fame. 

If I keep on temporizing and never write them, I will always 
have that same high opinion of them and of myself as their 
author. If I write them and they flop, a lot of very pleasant 
conceit will be taken out of me. 

I am inclined to believe that it is fortunate for me that I am 
such a loafer that I never took the chances to do the big things 
I planned. I am still sure I can do them. If I had tried and 
failed, I wouldn’t feel so happy and so superior! 

The only plant which keeps on growing without nourishment 
is egotism. Nothing is so destructive to a pleasant egotism as 
a trial and failure! 

There are disadvantages to “making good.” If you do it 
once, people expect you to do it every day you live. That 
sounds dreadfully tiresome to me. 

It seems to me, as I think it over, that a lot of us rise to con- 
siderable heights by just remaining on the level. That may 
sound like a paradox, but there is a lot of common sense in it. 

A slide trombone player can succeed by just letting things 
slide. I don’t see why a lot more of us can’t make our lives har- 
monious just as he makes his. The trouble about making a 
big success is that the path to it is strewn with broken friend- 
ships and neglected opportunities to watch birds and trees. So 
long as we are happy, what more can we ask? 

I am either getting lazier or more philosophical. I believe 
now that my laziness salvaged my happiness. And I believe 
that way about your golf, your trapshooting in the winter, 
your fishing in the summer, about the way you putter around 
your garden and the way you loaf generally. I believe that 
the very things which are disapproved of by your banker, your 
wife, relatives and neighbors, are the best things for you! 

They like you and want to see you succeed. I am just dumb 
enough to want to be happy and want you to be also. Your 
trifling ways very likely mean your happiness. 

Come on, let’s loaf more! . 








FEACHING back in memory and ex- 

panding in love to the appreciation 

of a great life, we stood in the clari- 
fied atmosphere after the electrical storm 
of the night, gazing upon the simplicity 
and grandeur of the last resting place and 
loving memorial of the twenty-ninth Presi- 
dent of the United States, charter member 
of the Marion Kiwanis club, Warren 
Gamaliel Harding and his beloved and 
devoted wife. 

During his campaign for the Presi- 
dency, President Harding left his front 
porch at Marion to attend the outing of 
the Columbus Kiwanis club, held at the 
rural home of his brother, Dr. Geo. T. 
Harding, Jr. 

Mr. Harding, after being elected, but 
before being inaugurated as President, 
joined the Marion Kiwanis club as a 
charter member—at which time he said: 
“If I can have with me in my work and 
life the spirit of Kiwanis with its friendly 
cooperation, I shall have no fear of the 
morrow. Your motto ‘We _ build’ is 
the greatest thing in the world, but we 











Dedication of Harding Memorial 


BY EDMUND F. ARRAS 


Past President, Kiwanis International 


THe Krwanis MAGAZINE 


Official Representative of Kiwanis International at the Dedication 








Above: The Harding Memorial at Marion, Ohio, dedicated on June 16, is a 
cireular monument of white marble. Its appearance suggests in general @ 
round Greek temple. The setting of the monument is very happy, for suffi- 
clent grounds have been provided to allow a fitting landscape composition, 
Below, left to right: Dr. Geo. T. Harding Jr., brother of President Hardirg 
and Past President of the Columbus Kiwanis club; Julius F. Cornelius, Chi- 
cago, Lieutenant-Governor, representing the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; 
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Edmund F. Arras, 


a ~=must not only build, we must preserve.” 


This great Kiwanian had the spirit of 
| Kiwanis in his life and work, and when 
his earthly building was ended, Kiwanis 
International sought to preserve his inter- 
pretation of the precepts and principles of 
Kiwanis through the Harding Interna- 
tional Good Will Memorial at Stanley 
Park, Vancouver, British Columbia. 

At the dedication of the nation’s shrine 
at Marion, Kiwanis International assisted 
the leadership of a grateful people in 
preserving the memory of him who gave 
his life in service for his country. 

Never in the lifetime of the late Presi- 
dent had the City of Marion extended 
such a whole-hearted expression of its 
hospitality and reverence as it radiated at 
this dedication, attended by a hundred 
thousand people looking on and a world- 
wide audience listening in. 

The city was beautifully decorated with 
the national colors—national guardsmen, 
federal troops, and mounted police from 
other cities assisted in caring for the 
throng of guests, who by their quiet de- 















Columbus, Past Int-rnational President. represerting 


Kiwanis International; Asa Queen, President of the Marion Kiwanis club; 
A. W. Kette, Past President of the Marion Kiwanis club; Chas. E. Hard, 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Personal Secretary of President Harding; L. Don Jones, 
Mayor of Marion and Vice-President of the Marion Kiwanis club. The center 
wreath with a “K” was presented in behalf of Kiwanis International and 
the one in front of the group by the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Kiwanis District. 
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meanor added to the solemnity of the 
occasion. There were bands, but not in 
parade; there was music but not the mili- 
tant. 

Early Tuesday morning, Lieutenant- 
Governor J. F. Cornelius, representing the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa Kiwanis District, and 
the writer, representing Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, drove from Columbus to Marion, 
followed by Dr. Geo. T. Harding, Jr. 
(brother of President Harding), Senator 
Davis of Pennsylvania, Secretary of La- 
bor in the Harding Cabinet, Dr. Geo. T. 
Harding III and their families, driving 
from Worthington. 

We were met at Hotel Harding by Asa 
Green, President, Mayor J. Don Jones, 
Vice-President, and Al Kette, Past Presi- 
dent, of the Marion Kiwanis club. 

With an escort of six motor police and 
the Mayor’s car with the Marion Kiwanis 
officials, followed by the cars of the Hard- 
ing family, and the representatives of 
Kiwanis, we were driven through the 
crowded thoroughfare to the Memorial, ' 
which glistened like a pearl in its setting — 




















of green. 
The approach to the tomb was lined 


Interior of the Harding Memorial. A bronze palm leaf wreath is placed on the tomb of the late 
President and a bronze wreath of roses on the tomb of Mrs. Harding. 


on all sides by thousands who had early 
taken their places for the ceremony. 

As our party approached, all visitors 
were requested to leave the platform, and 


in the presence of the Harding family, the 
large wreath of Kiwanis International and 
that of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
were placed at the right of the black 


marble sarcophagi. 
The party was then escorted to the 
home of Mrs. Ralph Lewis, sister of 
(Turn to page 330) 
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Harding International Good-Will 


This memorial, erected by Kiwanis International in Stanley Park, Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia, through contributions from Kiwanians of both Canada 
and the United States, was dedicated September 16, 1925. On the death 
of President Harding in 1923, Edmund F. Arras, then International Presi- 
dent, made the suggestion that Kiwanis plan some memorial for the former 
President, who was a charter member of the Marion, Ohio, Kiwanis club. 
After he and others proposed several possible projects that did not meet 
with approval, International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker offered the sug- 
festion that because of the emphasis of Kiwanis upon the friendship be- 
tween Canada and the United States it was most fitting that a memorial be 


Memorial of Kiwanis International 


erected in Stanley Park, Vancouver, where President Harding during his 
visit to Canada, the first by any President, made his last public address in 
which he dwelt upon the century-long peace between the United States and 
Canada and expressed the hope for continued good-will between these two 
nations. This suggestion was approved. The committee in charge consisted 
of the late Past International President Victor M. Johnson, chairman; John 
H. Moss, International President at the time of the dedication; Edmund F. 
Arras, Past International President; and Douglas J. Scott, former Interna- 
tional Trustee. A ecomplete story of the memorial and the dedication was 
published in the Harding Memorial Dedication Number of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, October, 1925. 
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Deflationists vs. Inflationists2 


{nd David said to Saul, Let no man’s 
heart fail because of him; thy servant will 
go and fight this Philistine. 


1 Samuel 17:32. 


with 


AM a small town business man, and 
Dr. Glenn Frank, besides being the 
President of Wisconsin University, is 
the author of Defeatism and 
Economic Recovery” in the March issue 
of THe Kiwanis Macazine. I do not en- 
joy even a speaking acquaintance with 


“Business 


one real big business leader of America, 
much less feel on intimate terms with any 
of them. My primary concern is supply- 
ing a wife and four children with a living. 
1 owe some money at the bank, I have 
merchandise for sale that does not seem 
to be in demand at figures that will show 
me a profit, and I try to buy the things I 
need as cheaply as I can, including the 
labor of other people. Modesty does not 
prompt this personal confession. It is 
rather a boast. If I should strike a vul- 
nerable spot with one of my verbal rocks, 
the smaller my stature the greater my 
glory. 

Dr. Frank says the supreme battle of 
this generation is one between the de- 
flationists and the consumptionists. Per- 
haps his eminent position gives him the 
right to coin these terms and define them 
as antithetic but I would bet a hat that 
he took a high mental hurdle when he 
did it. Philologically speaking, deflation- 
ists versus inflationists would sound much 
better but there seems to be a disposition 
on the part of the school of economists 
to which Dr. Frank belongs, to shy away 
from that word “inflation.” The experi- 
ences of Germany, Italy and Austria, not 
to mention Russia, with inflation are per- 
haps too recent and well known to com- 
mend the use of that realistic and well 
understood term in a treatise on Amer- 
ican economics. Regardless of word defi- 
titions however, no thoughtful person can 
read Dr, Frank’s article without realizing 
that his suggested remedies mean infla- 
tion. 

He professes to prefer a sort of moral 
altruistic inflation and calls eloquently on 
captains of industry to bring this about 
but he says that he has at his tongue’s 
end a “dozen governmental devices” that 
will accomplish the purpose. To cite just 
one example I quote as follows, “A gi- 


gantic program of public works financed 
by government bonds bought by those 
ys b 


BY M. R. JEFFRIES 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


who now have a .arge part of our inactive 
surplus buying power and the interest 
and retirement of these bonds, financed 
by taxation of this inactive surplus buying 
power, would go still farther in this essen- 
tial redistribution of buying 
How is that for giving ourselves 


surplus 
power.” 
a good heist by the boot-straps? To trans- 
late it into contemporary political jargon 
we would borrow the money from the rich 
and pay it back by taxing the rich for 
that purpose. The famed ranch where the 
cats eat the rats and the rats eat the cats 
and all the skins are net profit, is a per- 
fectly sound business enterprise after all. 

Dr. Frank naively refrains from ex- 
plaining just how the rich will regard this 
scheme but we can easily imagine bank 
presidents, insurance company directors 
and managers of large industries tumbling 
over each other to buy government bonds 
when such a policy is announced. If, as 
he says, the leaders of American industry, 
with whom he has a wide acquaintance, 
regard their biggest job as finding out 
what to do about the “wiser distribution 
of the social surplus of 
power,” I believe he has unconsciously 


purchasing 


put his finger on a mighty sore spot in 
our economic system. 

During the past decade or two these 
leaders have had it pretty soft. The very 
fact that they are using such phrases as 
“wiser distribution of social surplus of 
purchasing power” indicates that all this 
softness has not gone to their hearts. Con- 
sumers have good grounds to hope that 
their competitors will arrange the redis- 
tribution of at least that part of the so- 
cial surplus now in the treasuries of the 


companies managed by these erudite 
gentlemen. 
How many farm board fiascos, how 








In this article Kiwanian Jeffries replies 
to some of the arguments raised in the 
article by Dr. Glenn Frank published in 
the March issue of THe Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE. 

Mr. Jeffries served as president of his 
local Chamber of Commerce for two 
years, and at the present time is director 
of the state Chamber of Commerce. He 
says that while he has no authority to 
represent Wisconsin business men he does 
feel that his conclusions do express the 
thoughts of a great many men of his kind, 
meaning small town business men. 


many Brazilian coffee trust failures, how 
many government monopolies of rubber 
and nitrate crashing to ruins, how many 
oil pro-ration bubbles bursted, does it 
take to show that the production of wealth 
must and should depend upon real de- 
mand, that real demand can come only 
from of actual wealth in 
form and then only until the demand is 
satisfied? Creating a fictitious demand 
leads to eventual disaster. The starving 
in China and the naked in India want 
Charity inclines us 


owners some 


bread and clothes. 
to give them these necessities. It may be 
good business to do it temporarily for it 
may help them to produce wealth with 
which to compensate us for what they use 
of our production. However, until these 
backward millions can and do produce 
actual wealth we cannot create a real de- 
mand from them for the things which we 
produce. 


What is “Social Surplus of Purchasing 
Power? 

Just what and where is this so-called 
“social surplus of purchasing power?” 
Presumably, for the article above referred 
to does not make it clear and I can find 
no definition of it in my limited number 
of reference works on political economy, 
it is represented by currency, stocks, 
bonds and other negotiable instruments 
in the strong boxes of individuals and 
corporations. These instruments practi- 
cally all have one thing in common. It 
is that they are negotiable in dollars. The 
dollar is our medium of exchange, the 
common denominator of our wealth. It is 
not wealth itself any more than a deed to 
a piece of property is wealth. It is merely 
a counter or token of wealth. It has no 
intrinsic value in itself and it has no value 
at all except for our faith in the word 
and honor of our government. On that 
faith we confidently exchange any and 
all of our material possessions for a slip 
of paper. We trust our government not 
to allow that dollar to become artificially 
depreciated. This sound currency then 
is the very life-blood of our body politic 
and without it, business and industry 
would cease as we know it today. 

We are all familiar with the man who, 
when asked to buy something, replies, 
“What shall I use for money?” The gen- 
tlemen who so glibly and convincingly 
plan the redistribution of other people’s 

(Turn to page 326) 
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WHAT VALUE FIELD SERVICE? 


VERY bank in five cities in the western part of our district 

has failed and all five Kiwanis clubs have discontinued 
meetings; unless we have help from Kiwanis Inter- 
national these clubs will be lost”’—such was the message re- 
ceived from one of our lieutenant-governors. 

If there had been no Field Service Department at Inter- 
national Headquarters, the fears of this district officer would 
doubtless have been realized. But with such a department we 
were prepared for this emergency. A Field Service Representa- 
tive was at once sent to that division and after a few weeks 
of earnest work he was successful in restoring all five clubs 
to normal functioning. 

This is an example of one phase of the vitally important work 
that is being done day after day by the seven Field Service 
Representatives of Kiwanis International. This is termed 
service to “attention” clubs. Then there is the helpful service 
to “contact” clubs rendered by the field men to clubs visited 
generally in their travels or by special assignment. Finally 
these Field Service Representatives are also responsible for 
fostering the sponsoring interest and labors of clubs and for 
the building of all new clubs. 

The first phase of service rendered by the Field Service 
Department is to “attention” clubs. These are clubs which 
through inadequate leadership, serious decreases in member- 
ship, factionalism, lack of objectives and activities, economic 
depression, etc., develop conditions that greatly hinder proper 
functioning, lead to the discontinuance of their meetings or 
even threaten their existence. These clubs are personally visited 
for varying periods by the Field Service Representatives and 
are given the close attention of International Headquarters. 
The clubs in this class are constantly changing. When their 
condition improves, they are returned to regular service, but 
other clubs not functioning well are being discovered and 
referred to the department. 

Preventive methods are emphasized and every effort is made 
to help a club so that it does not become an “attention” club. 
But when it does become an “attention” club, the department 
believes that the “patient” must be thoroughly cured and 
brought to normal condition before it is returned to regular 
service. 

Through such service, “attention” clubs often develop until 
they are among the strongest clubs in our organization. One 
former “attention” club located in one of our largest districts 
later won the district Attendance Contest and furnished the 
district with a governor. 

Since the department was inaugurated, January 1, 1930, 
199 visits and 35214 days of service have been given to 167 
“attention” clubs, 36 of which have been rehabilitated and 
returned to regular service, and 29 of which have been re- 
organized but still receive the department’s service. The dis- 
banding of 20 clubs has been prevented. In nearly five years’ 
work the former Special Service Department served 485 clubs 
of this “attention” class of which 132 were completely re- 
habilitated and others assisted to more normal condition so 


that only 86 clubs were referred to the Field Service Depart- 
ment at its beginning to become “attention” clubs. 

The second phase of work carried on by the Field Service 
Department is service to what are termed “contact” clubs. This 
work supplements the visitation work of district officers with 
established clubs and is carried on in coéperation with them. 

The Field Service Representative is furnished from the 
graphs and records of International Headquarters full informa- 
tion about a club’s membership, attendance, activities, etc. 
Through conferences, he thus offers intelligent and practical 
suggestions to officers, directors and committee chairmen to 
inspire preper club functioning. A detailed report of the visit 
is sent to the Field Service Department and the further service 
prescribed by the Field Service Representative is followed up 
by the various Headquarters’ departments. 

“Contact” visits to the number of 1169 have been made by the 
representatives of the Field Service Department since _ its 
organization on January 1, 1930, with most beneficial results. 

The third phase of the work of the Field Service Department 
is to promote interest in extension and activity in the sponsor- 
ing of new clubs, and to build and educate such clubs. The 
Field Service Representatives are constantly contacting the 
established clubs in their regions to arouse the missionary 
spirit and to secure sponsoring activities in cities adjacent to 
these clubs. Over 649 clubs have been contacted for sponsoring 
purposes since January 1, 1930. 

Our plan for building clubs by no means contemplates that 
all the work be done by the Field Service Representatives. 
Their labors must be supplemented by the earnest and constant 
assistance of district and club leaders. Clubs must be faithful 
to their duty to carry Kiwanis principles to other communities 
and build new Kiwanis clubs. 

This well-rounded and three-fold program of Kiwanis field 
service is predicated on the close codperation of the districts, 
which have eagerly welcomed this assistance. In this coépera- 
tive relation the Field Service Representatives have held 224 
conferences with district governors, 491 with lieutenant-gover- 
nors, 127 with other district officers, 120 with district com- 
mittees, and 108 with past district officers. These conferences 
have brought to the district officials a better knowledge of the 
condition of clubs, have increased club visitation by lieutenant- 
governors and have improved district and club functioning. 

The service rendered by this Field Service Department is 
unique in the history of service organizations, as nothing like 
it has previously been attempted. We have had no chart to 
guide us except the needs of our clubs. Experience is con- 
stantly teaching us new and improved methods. We sincerely 
believe that the service of this department is a real factor in 
making Kiwanis the soundest and strongest organization of its 


kind. 
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HE editor of a Missouri newspaper 
sat down to knock off his stint one 
balmy day last May. At least, we 
think it was a balmy day, for he started 
like this, 
sky and sunshine can do to your thoughts. 


Make 


veling in it: 


“It’s funny what a bit of blue 


you feel like wasting time and re- 
makes you want to be out- 
doors just for the pure satisfaction of 
looking at trees and clouds or holding 
her hand. Sooner or later you get to talk- 
ing about the things you used to do when 
you were kids. You mention mud pies, 


run sheep run, or cowboy and Indian. 

After all, you decide, it was great 
being a kid and you had a lot of fun. 
Then you start thinking about children 


today and you wonder.” 


The editor then swung into the case 
fer more public playgrounds in his city. 
He said that children demand group play 
and companionship; that the right play 
can direct a child’s mental and physical 
growth; that the fundamental principles 
of character can be instilled just as well 
by the pleasant means of play as through 
He mentioned the fact 
1,000 cities have places on 
recreation. And he 
commented, “A thousand cities can’t be 


school theories. 
that some 
their budgets for 


” 
wrong. 


In those thousand cities, recreation has 
won its place as a department of govern- 
ment as essential as streets or sewers or 
even schools. Ten years ago, more than 
half of them did not have 
directed playground. Twenty-five years 
ago, only forty-one cities had made a be- 
Most of 
the early play areas were supported by 
private children of the 
slums. Today eighty-five per cent of com- 


even one 


ginning in directed recreation. 
donations for 


munity recreation areas are supported by 
tax funds. The public recreation move- 
ment spread from 465 cities in 1920 to 
748 in 1925 and 980 in 1930. 


Changing Styles in Play 

The twenty-fifth anniversary this year 
of the National Recreation Association 
has focused attention not only on the 
rapid progress that public recreation has 
made since the Association was organ- 
ized in 1906, but also on the changes in 
our attitude toward the play both of chil- 
dren and adults. In 1906, the play of 
children was tolerated rather than en- 
couraged. Today parents, schools and 
cities are aware increasingly that play is 


A Thousand Cities Can't Be Wrong 


THEY HAVE ADOPTED PUBLIC RECREATION AS A NEW MUNICIPAL DUTY 


preparation for life and a major part of 
education. 

A business man who took an afternoon 
off for a sport or hobby twenty-five years 
ago was regarded with suspicion. Vaca- 
tions with pay were rare. The lack of 
labor saving devices kept women chained 
to the home. Now as many grownups as 
children use public playfields, recreation 
centers and swimming pools. Golf, once 
a “rich man’s game,” may be played on 
312 municipal courses for small fees by 
the “white collar man,” the stenographer 
or truck driver. Players totalling 1,603,- 
427 were enrolled last year for ten league 
sports under city auspices. 

America is beginning to lose its dis- 
trust of play and joy in life—a hangover 
from pioneer days when there was so 
much work to be done in conquering the 
wilderness and building cities. At the 
end of the last century we began to real- 
ize that our cities had grown up ugly 
and crowded, with no thought for the 
play of the children who were to carry 
on their work. Now we are beginning 
to learn that we must plan and organize 
as deliberately for the proper use of 
leisure as for the proper use of working 
hours. 
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BY M. TRAVIS WOOD 


National Recreation Association 


The “keep off the grass” sign has been 
removed from public parks, and areas 
once sacred to horticulture have been 
turned over to the people for active en- 
joyment. There has been a great revival 
of interest in contact with nature, in ex- 
posing the body to the sunlight, in get- 
ting out to the woods and the streams. 
Many cities have adopted plans for the 
conservation and development of forest 
land in their vicinity for recreation use. 
County recreation systems, a recent de- 
1920. In 
1925, four counties reported recreation 


velopment, were unknown in 


systems, and in 1930, forty-nine counties. 

Besides health, happiness and safety 
for children in this automobile age, 
public recreation has brought some by- 
products of distinct economic value. It 
has proved an important stimulus to busi- 
ness. All other things being equal, such 
as shipping facilities and manufacturing 
conditions, the community which is well 
supplied with recreational opportunities 
has the advantage over others in compet- 
ing for factories and residents. Recrea- 
tional developments, particularly parks, 
have brought an enhancement of values 
of properties near or adjacent to them. 
In the Minneapolis park report of 1925, 








Courtesy Recreation Department, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Remember the joys of putting on a show in the woodshed when you were a kid? There aren’t many 
weedsheds now, se the Les Angeles Recreation Department has a traveling circus. Children of each 
playground put on their own show with this equipment. 
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“Happy Hearts Park’ in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, lives up to its name. 








it was stated that “the total in- 
vestment of some $15,000,000 
under the direction of the Park 
Board over a period of years has 
produced an increase in property 
values several times the total ex- 
penditure, so that the park system 
of Minneapolis has, in effect, cost 
the city nothing.” 

Real estate subdividers are in- 
cluding parks and playgrounds 
as a permanent part of their new 
subdivisions. This is not a phi- 
lanthropy, but a straight business 
proposition, as the price of the 
land set aside is either added to 
the selling price of homesites, or 
is returned to the realtor in the 
quicker sales of property which 
parks, golf 
courses and other recreation fea- 
tures stimulate. 


the playgrounds, 


In Los Angeles, a child may 
















































Never too old to play! Witness this 
foursome on one of the public roque 
courts at Tampa, Florida. 


progress in capital expenditures. 
Nearly one-third of the total was 
spent for land, buildings and im- 
provements. Bond issues for rec- 
reation totalling $6,573,420 in 
forty-one cities were another in- 
dication of this municipal 
policy. On the other hand, these 
improvements were not accom- 
panied by a reduction in the 
amount provided for recreation 
leadership, which showed a 
growth of more than $1,000,000 
over the previous year. Increased 
need for maintaining health and 
morale through wholesome rec 


reation at a time when many 
family budgets for amusement 


are curtailed has been seen also 
by city recreation departments. 
In 1931, recreation has at least 
been holding its own, the indica- 
tions are. A few recreation bud- 





play for several hours on a well 
equipped, interestingly conducted 
and safe playground at a cost to 


City 


the taxpayers of a single candy 
bar. In Detroit, any group of fifteen per- 
sons who wish to have an activity—from 
horseshoe pitching to art classes—may 
apply to the recreation commissioner and 
will be assigned a competent leader. A 
number of cities, particularly in Calli- 
fornia, provide vacations for the family 
in municipal camps at cost. The sym- 
phony orchestra conducted by the Recrea- 
tion Department of Irvington, New Jer- 
sey, numbers among its personnel house- 
wives, butchers, teachers, 
and business men. Playing together with 
a common love of music, they are finding 
as well as recreation and self-expression 
a pride in achievement and a community 
spirit that marks amateur music en- 
deavors in hundreds of other cities. 
Public recreation does not seek to sup- 
plant or to take the place of recreation 
in the home, but rather to supplement it, 
providing the space and facilities for 
sports that can be enjoyed in few modern 
homes. Community centers are neighbor- 


salespeople 





Courtesy Los Angeles County 


boys learn to build a trail at Big Pines Recreation 
maintained by Los Angeles County. 


are now supported by county funds. 


hood centers, where the entire family can 
gather for activities of many kinds under 
the direction of qualified play leaders. 
Many cities have held home play weeks 
and backyard playground contests to aid 
family recreation, and the National 
Recreation Association answers thousands 
of letters each year on problems of play 
at home. 


Play Gained in Depression 

The current business depression has 
offered a very effective testimony to cities’ 
belief in public recreation. The amount 
of centers, leadership, and of funds for 
play made substantial gains during 1930. 
The year’s expenditure of $38,518,194 
was the largest ever reported to the Year 
Book of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion and showed a gain of nearly five mil- 
lion dollars over the 1929 report. 

To provide work for the unemployed, 
many cities pushed park and playground 
development, which accounts for unusual 


Camp, 
Forty-nine recreation systems 





catis. gets have suffered temporary cur- 
tailment, principally on the item 
of leadership. But in these cities 
efforts are being made to substi- 
tute volunteer leadership until such time 
as the full budget may be resumed. On 
the other hand, comes news of further 
appropriations for purchase and develop- 
ment of land. 

The Mayor of Hartford, Connecticut, 
in a recent radio talk on the relation 
of parks and unemployment, said, “We 
realize better than ever before the value 
to the community of the establishment 
of a definite policy for the construction 
of public works. We feel that with this 
idea as a background, it will be possible 
in time of distress in the future to add 
needed and gainful employment opera- 
tions when private capital is frozen. .. . 
We believe that the park system of Hart- 
ford affords almost unlimited unemploy- 
ment opportunity if thoughtful planning 
for future possibilities is made.” 


Idle Men—and Idle Children 
A western city has this year adopted 
(Turn to page 332) 














Gently 


It is well to have opinions on club policies and it is well to 
express them before the club. Kiwanis membership carries 
with it the obligation to express ideas on every subject per- 
taining to the conduct and activities of the club. 

But it is net well to get too excited and too earnest in such 
Psychologists explain that a man overly gruff and 
rude to his fellow men is probably a timid soul, embarrassed 


1 
spect ies, 


in his human contacts. His gruff manner is a defense mecha- 
nism thrown up to hide his weakness of timidity. 

The man over-loud and over-vehement in his defense of a 
policy, or his advocacy of a plan, is usually not quite certain 
of its virtue. Realizing the weakness of his cause, he tries to 
make up in oratory what he lacks in logic. 

It is well to go into club discussions with an open mind and 
a gentle manner. Bluster rarely takes the place of quiet logic. 
No man likes to see his pet ideas defeated, but the best route 
to winning is the gentle manner and the placid exterior. 

If the 
advocate of one side takes that pose in his discussion, his 
opponents are likely to go him one better and become more 
vehement and louder than he. What should be a deliberate 
discussion develops into hot words and leaves bad blood and a 


Bluster and vehement arguments are contagious. 


disposition of the defeated side not to coéperate when the club 
policy is finally decided. 

Hot discussions are out of place in Kiwanis. There was 
never a cause or a club which was not the worse for such 
discussions, and there was never a policy put over in that way 
which was not weaker for it. 

Gently does it, and does it more effectively. 


x 


The salvation of civilization is that every man is better 
than he pretends to be. 


Whose Model? 


Thackeray paid the Irish race its highest compliment when 
he said that there was never an Lrishman so poor but that 
some other Irishman was living at his expense. 

We are all prone to inferiority complexes and under-estima- 
tion of our own ability and prominence. Yet no one of us, no 
matter how humble, but has some one using him as a model. 

There lives no small boy without his idol: Gene Tunney, 
Lindbergh, Walter Johnson, Napoleon or Father. He lives, 
studies and acts as nearly as possible in his small way as he 
thinks his hero would act under the same circumstances. 

No matter who you are, some one has caught a vision of 
you as you wind through the labyrinth of life and follows in 
your footsteps. You are some boy’s hero, some man’s model. 

Just as the boy goes dirty and swears in imitation of his hero 
among the tough boys on the wrong side of the railroad track, 
just as the school girl apes the manners and clothes of her 
favorite movie star, some man or boy is using you as a model. 
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Your boy most likely thinks you the greatest man who ever 
lived. He will imitate both your good qualities and your bad. 
He will go to church regularly or fly into unreasonable rages. 
He will speak in soft, well modulated tones or he will lard his 
conversation with profanity. It’s all up to you. 

There is a similar responsibility in Kiwanis membership. 
Seated with you at your club table are men who model their 
Kiwanis manners and interests after you. They will listen 
attentively to the speaker or buzz in conversation wth their 
neighbors; they will interrupt fellow members who have the 
floor or give respectful attention; they will turn out with their 
cars to intercity meetings or laugh them to scorn. It all 
depends on you. 

Personal responsibility is an important part of Kiwanis 
membership. We have no right to ask others to do what we 
do not do ourselves. We need not ask others to do that which 
we do. They will do it as a result of our good example. 

No man lives alone. Every man has his influence and his 
followers. We cannot shake off the responsibility for our own 
acts in Kiwanis any more than we can out in the world. 


x 


How about those good old days when the board of 
education was a shingle? 


The Ideal Town 


The little village of Oberammergau is doubtless the best 
known town in the world. For three hundred years its three 
thousand citizens have lived in the radiance of a great ideal. 
Inspired by his elders, every youngster dreams of the time when 
he may be chosen to play the part of the Christus in the 
decennial passion play. Every young girl dreams of playing 
the part of Mary. 

Those who cannot have this supreme pleasure, may have 
smaller parts proportional to their ability to so live in the 
village that they will be considered worthy of the part to which 
they aspire. 

Somewhere among the fifteen hundred parts in the play, 
each worthy one will find his niche. That niche is less de- 
pendent on histrionic ability than on the character of the par- 
ticipant. Only those of the highest personal character are con- 
sidered worthy to participate. 

One has but to look into the faces of those peasants of the 
Bavarian Alps to realize the magical transforming power of 
living to express a high ideal. 

The leaders of that small community radiate in their daily 
lives the ideals which the town represents. By precept and 
example to the younger generation that follows and imitates 
them, they demonstrate the fine morals, the right living which 
is the basic principle of that for which the village stands. 

Kiwanis has definite and high ideals, toward which it 
works. Kiwanians can make any town in the United States 
or Canada as high in its ideals as Oberammergau. This may 
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not be done by preaching, or by talks at the club. If every 
member of the Kiwanis club of the average town of five 
thousand became in his daily life an example of the ideals 
promulgated by the organization; if he became a broadcasting 
station of those ideals; if he practiced the high standards of 
Kiwanis in his business and human relations, it would not take 
three hundred years to make the standards of that town as 
high as those of Oberammergau. 

This is not a fanciful dream. It could be done. It may be 
done. But the leadership responsibility of the community must 
be realized by the Kiwanis club which functions there. 

This ideal Kiwanis club, which is to make an ideal town, 
must forget partisan politics and at the polls put such men in 
office as will work to make this town exemplary. This club 
must make that town worth living in by people of the character 
needed. Its members must so live and talk that those high 
ideals will become the ideals of the coming generation. 

Youngsters are not impudent when their elders are uni- 
versally polite and kind. Youngsters are not criminals in 
towns where elders conduct business according to the high 
standards of our organization. 

“Do as I say, not as I do” has never made a convert to any- 
thing. Where the lives of Kiwanians are examples of the 
ideals of the organization, it is easy for them to assume and 
retain the community leadership to which every Kiwanis club 
should aspire. 

What has been done in Oberammergau can be done in 
Jonesville and Smithtown. It means only a Kiwanis club liv- 
ing and preaching its ideals. 


x 


“Risibles of laughter in the cheeks put wrinkles of 
good humor in the vest.”’—Ernest F. McGregor. 


Kiwanis Frolies 


The self-named intelligentsia who impale Kiwanis on the 
Larbs of their derogatory comments, particularly inveigh 
against the jovial element in our fellowship. Their melan- 
choly delight is to find everything wrong with the universe. 
They seek to distil an acrid joy for their puny souls by dis- 
covering something the matter with every institution. They 
salve the sore of their inferiority complex with the unguent of 
uncovered flaws in others’ heroes. With pusillanimous bravado 
they poke their prying pens into the armor joints of every 
tradition. 

Nothing sacred escapes their muddy sneaks. They arraign 
the middle class for their solidity. They curse the common 
folk for their lack of novelty. They think the Main Streets of 
substantial business and professional life are an intellectual 
disgrace. Eden is to be found, not in a colonial cottage on 
Harmony Street, but in some bizarre rookery or converted 
stable dedicated to artistic irregularity. Life offers more flaire 
in a permanent wave than a permanent wife. 

To hold dear any of the time honored customs or to be in- 
terested, as Kiwanians are, in the general and regular well 
being of the community without espousing radical schemes for 
improvement or ingeniously clever methods of relief, is a plain 
mark of sheer stupidity! 

The fun and frolic of a service club, the jovial hour of 
relaxation in conversation, song and comradeship, the essen- 
tial platitudes of fundamental principles of society, constitute 
the béte noir of their originality-enamoured souls. If perforce 
one must enjoy himself, let it be in some unique or grotesque 
fashion, if he would escape banality! The simpler enjoyments 
of fellowship and sociability are anathema, vestigial evidences 
of a conventional ancestry, totally unbecoming to the modern 
intelligentsia. 

It is a good old adage that all work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy, and all play a stupid one, but even our grown-up 
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boys of the Main Street of business need the alternation of 
work and play which gave Jack his youthful zest for life. 

Fun and frolic are like the whetting of the scythe to sharpen 
it for the major task of mowing. Without whetting, it soon 
grows too dull for use; too much whetting wastes valuable 
time of harvest. Kiwanis is the capitalization of good fellow- 
ship for the development of leaders in constructive community 
service. Kiwanis fun and frolic are the whetting of the scythe, 
but the service accomplished is the harvest for which the 
scythe was made. 


2 
x 


“The Lord, He hates a quitter, 
But He doesn’t hate him, son, 
When the quitter’s quitting something 
That he shouldn’t have begun.” 


Speaking of Speakers 


If there is anything more heartening than the experience of 
practicing what one preaches, it is the joy of seeing others try- 
ing to practice it, too. 

Some time ago you read in these columns a few kindly words 
of admonition regarding the courtesy that should be shown club 
speakers, and the disastrous effect upon many speakers, with 
regard to other possible Kiwanis addresses, because no “thank 
you” letter was forthcoming. Evidently the words of Koheleth 
fell upon unstopped ears, for since then there has been numer- 
ous and ample testimony to the fact that some regular speakers 
for Kiwanis clubs were never thanked so fully and adequately 
before. And promptly, too. 

One speaker who had previously traveled many miles to talk 
in the interests of Kiwanis without so much as even oral thanks 
at the close of the meeting, much less a follow-up letter of 
courtesy, reports that shortly after the editorial referred to, he 
made a similar trip in the same section of the country and re- 
ceived not one but three letters of thanks. The president, 
secretary and chairman of the program committee all ex- 
pressed their courteous appreciation. 

Perhaps it might be too much to hope that an equal im- 
provement would result from an editorial hint to the speakers 
themselves. We know that frequently they suffer from a de- 
creased allowance of time for their carefully prepared ad- 
dresses, but sometimes they are equally at fault in talking over 
time. Often they are a problem to the president who wants 
to be courteous and also to close on time. He sees the hands 
of the clock steadily approaching the zero hour but can discern 
no sign of terminal facilities in the onrushing flow of elo- 
quence. Speakers can coéperate not only by quitting on time, 
but by assuring the president beforehand that it is their inten- 
tion to obey the clock. A speech is usually better if it concludes 
on time than if it finishes rhetorically ten minutes late. 

And if there should be a follow-up letter of courtesy from 
the club, is there not an equal obligation on the part of the 
speaker? No doubt he was received most hospitably, probably 
met at the station by president or secretary, or both, who 
showed him the town, climbed the local mountain, delved into 
the adjacent coal mine, visited the outstanding factories, 
motored around the boulevard, inspected the Kiwanis clinic or 
the underprivileged camp, gave him a chance to meet some 
of the big men of the city, put a comfortable room at his dis- 
posal, afforded him the limit of publicity before the meeting, 
gave him from twenty minutes to a half hour of the time of the 
busiest and most important men of the city for his message, 
perhaps even asked him to take an extra five minutes, and then 
escorted him to the train and sent him away with a cordial 
goodby and a warm invitation to come again—some day. 

Such courtesy, consideration and coéperation deserves a 
corresponding “thank you” letter from the speaker. The ob- 
ligation is not all on one side. One man can be a gentleman 
all by himself, but it takes two to give par value to courtesy. 
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® WISCONSIN-L PPER MICHI- 
GAN 

In the Wisconsin-L pper Michigan District 
Bulletin a story was carried under the head 
ing, “Kiwanis Nursery Needs Realization,” 
written by Kiwanian Hugo Sauer of Mil- 
waukee, urging early response to the plan 
that has already been adopted for the estab- 
lishment of a Kiwanis Nursery in the State 
of Wisconsin in the furtherance of their 
reforestation program. 

At the District Board of Trustees’ Meeting 
in January, a resolution was adopted that this 
district would finish the project of the Ki- 
wanis Forest Nursery in Wisconsin and thus 
demonstrate to the federal authorities that 
the clubs are financially interested and 
alert to the bringing back of the forested 
area in Wisconsin-Upper Michigan so that 
lands, flora, fish and game, the recreational 
areas and the scenic beauty of that northland 
may be protected. 

Last year the Conservation and Reforesta- 
tion Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Senator George W. Blanchard of Edgerton, 
developed a new policy in National Forest 
Areas as it is planned to establish small 
tracts in various parts of the State rather 
than one large tract. When these are grown 
with trees, they will not only make ideal 
recreational spots accessible to a large num- 
ber of citizens, but will also within fifteen 
years of planting begin to furnish materials 
for forest sales. 

The committee has been in constant touch 
with Major Tinker, United States Forester 
for the Area, and he suggested the estab- 
lishing of a Forest Nursery. 





\ former Wisconsin resident, now a wealthy 


resident of New York. has offered $5.000 for 


this project if the balance of $10,000 can be 
raised. 


When the project is well under way the 


district has been assured that the Nursery 
presented by Kiwanis clubs will not only 
be accepted by the Forest Service but there 
will be no difficulty in securing appropria- 
tions for the upkeep and extensions in the 
future and that it will always be known as 
the “Kiwanis Nursery.” With $15,000 a 
Nursery can be established that will produce 
from one to two million trees a year and 
when all of the Federal Forest Areas have 
been purchased the Nursery will be enlarged 
to produce about ten millions trees a year. 
The Forest Service will then make the neces- 
sary extensions in the Nursery. 

Almost $6,000 has been turned over by the 
district to the Fiscal Officer of the Federal 
Department of Forestry. The district has 
contributed almost $4,000 while a former 
Wisconsin Kiwanian has given $2,000. For 
every dollar the district raises the former 
Badger gives fifty cents. 


® FLORIDA 

Now—on to West Palm Beach. In a few 
months another great district convention will 
be in session. The Southeastern Division was 
greatly enthused over the attendance record 
they established at the Fifteenth Annual 
International Convention at Miami and it is 
their desire to duplicate this activity in mak- 
ing the West Palm Beach District Convention 
a real success. In anticipation of this great 
meeting in the latter part of October the 
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Delray Beach, Fort Pierce and Hollywood 
clubs have taken definite action to make their 
quota at least one hundred per cent in at- 
tendance. Never before has a Floridian Divi- 
sion been so greatly honored by entertaining 
an International and a district convention 
within a six months’ period and in honor 
to West Palm Beach who performed so ex- 
cellently during the Annual International 
Convention, it is the hope of the clubs in the 
Southeastern Division to assist them ma- 
terially in putting over a successful conven- 
tion this fall. 


®@ CAPITAL 

May 18 to 23 were the dates scheduled for 
Inter-Club Week Celebration in the Capital 
District. Dr. Henry A. Converse of the Har- 
risonburg club, Chairman of the District 
Committee on Inter-Club Relations, was as- 
sisted by Kiwanians Park W. T. Loy, S. E. 
Burke, John G. Aspinwall, Major J. W. Me- 
Clung, and John P. Parsons in planning the 
program, 

Reports have been received from each 
division in regard to these meetings, there 
having been a great deal of interest taken 
in the visitations, and those who made the 
exchange trips feel that much benefit has 
been derived in fellowship, broader con- 
tacts and a larger conception of Kiwanis. 

Lieutenant-Governor Robert A. Hutchison 
of Manassas, Virginia, reported a very en- 
thusiastic gathering at Fredericksburg on 
May 19, that club having a one hundred per 
cent attendance to receive the Alexandria, 
Manassas and Winchester clubs. Frederick, 
Maryland, was host to the Cumberland, 


In order to establish a more personal friendship between farmer and merchant, the City-Farmer dinner program was started several years ago by the 


Kiwanis Club ef Moline, Hlinois. At first the get-together was small but more than 1200 farmer guests, Kiwanians, wives and friends attended the last one. 
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Canadian beaver presented to the Kiwanis Club 

of Talladega, Alabama, for the museum in that 

city by the Kiwanis Club of Montreal, Quebec, on 

Tuesday, May 5, 1931. The presentation was 

made at the All-Canada District dinner at the 
Miami Convention, 


Hagerstown and Washington clubs, and in- 
vitations were issued to the Martinsburg and 
Charles Town, West Virginia clubs. 

Two inter-club meetings. were held in 
Division II. under the leadership of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Carleton Barnwell of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. On May 21 the Victoria 
club was entertained very graciously by the 
Chase City Kiwanians, and the South Boston 
club entertained the clubs from Danville, 
Martinsville, Bassett and Lynchburg. 

Lieutenant-Governor Frank C. Wiley of 
Salem, Virginia, of Division III., reported 
successful inter-club meetings on May 20, 
when the Radford and Big Stone Gap clubs 
were hosts in this division; Radford enter- 
taining Marion, Pulaski, Salem, and the 
Roanoke clubs, while Big Stone Gap re- 
ceived the Norton and Coeburn clubs. The 
Bristol, Tennessee club was also represented. 

Lieutenant-Governor George T. Elliott of 
Hampton, Virginia, of Division IV., described 
the proceedings in that division as being very 
inspirational, with every Kiwanian benefiting 
by the exchange of ideas for the progress of 
Kiwanis. There were three meetings in this 
division. On May 21, the Hopewell club was 
host to the Petersburg, Crewe and Emporia 
Kiwanians; on May 18, the Ashland Ki- 
wanians received the Richmond and West 
Point clubs; and on May 22, the Norfolk 
club received the South Norfolk, Portsmouth, 
Hampton and Newport News clubs. 

Lieutenant-Governor James Lewis Howe 
of Lexington, Virginia, of Division V., sent 
in a glowing account of two inter-club gather- 
ings in that division, one being held at 
Charlottesville on May 18, when the Har- 
risonburg and Staunton clubs were enter- 
tained; and the other being in Covington on 
May 22, when the Clifton Forge and Lexing- 
ton clubs were the visiting ones. 

Under the direction of Lieutenant-Governor 
Charles Linhardt, Jr., of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, of Division VI., Rehoboth Beach enter- 
tained Seaford, Seaford in turn entertaining 
Baltimore. Havre de Grace was host to the 
Wilmington club. Seaford also entertained 
Rehoboth Beach, Wilmington and Baltimore. 
Baltimore received the clubs from Towson 
and Havre de Grace, with Towson returning 
the courtesy to the Baltimore club, 


@ MINNESOTA-DAKOTAS 


Governor George F. Shafer of the State of 
North Dakota, who is a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Bismarck, was the principal 
speaker at a joint meeting of seven Kiwanis 
clubs which met in Harvey on May 25. His 
subject was “The Kiwanis Men Forming 
Enduring Friendships and Through Altruis- 
tic Service Building Better Communities.” 
The Kiwanis Clubs of Bismarck, Carrington, 
Devils Lake, New Rockford, Harvey, James- 
town and Minot were represented. 

Lieutenant-Governor George P. Homnes 
of Crosby was toastmaster, the welcoming 


talk being made by Judge A. Wartner of 
Harvey, to which Past District Governor 
Edward G. DeMots of Minot responded. 

Congressman Thomas Hall of Bismarck 
was introduced to the assemblage. 

Other speakers were J. B. Townsend of 
Minot, whose subject was “Kiwanis Promo- 
tion of the Higher Social, Business and Pro- 
fessional Standards”; Judge R. C. McFarland 
of Jamestown responded to a toast on “Devel- 
opment by Precept and Example of a More 
Intelligent, Sane and Serviceable Citizen- 
ship”; Fred Cuthbert of Devils Lake re- 
sponded for Mack Traynor on the subject, 
“Kiwanis Creating and Maintaining the 
Sound Public Ideals which Make for In- 
creased Righteousness, Justice, Good Will 
and Patriotism”; and Guy Cook of Carring- 
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Marjorie, daughter of Kiwanian John W. Best of 
Clearwater, Florida, gave an exhibition in swim- 
ming and diving for the benefit of the club’s 
under-privileged child work. Marjorie was awarded 
the Barnes Newberry Perpetual Challenge Trophy 
for the world’s youngest swimming record for 
swimming twenty-five feet in fresh water at the 
age of one year and eleven months. 


ton gave a talk on “What I Get Out of 
Kiwanis.” 

The music interspersing the program was 
well received. C. C. Richardson of Carring- 
ton put on a singing program much to the 
delight of everyone. Quartets from Carring- 
ton and Minot also entertained with songs 
and vocal selections were given by Jay Hin- 
shaw. 

One Kiwanian says, “The Harvey meeting 
typifies what Kiwanis will do; men coming 
114 miles from Bismarck, 100 miles from 
Devils Lake and 104 miles from Jamestown 
—surely there is something to Kiwanis spirit 
when its members travel such distances to 
meet and fraternize each with the other.” 


In this district it has become a byword 
that to entertain is “to entertain as only 
Enderlin can.” Four hundred Kiwanians and 
Kiweens from Fargo, Cooperstown, Casselton. 
Hankinson, Lisbon, Valley City and James- 
town gathered in Enderlin, North Dakota, 
recently for an inter-club banquet. Imme- 
diate Past Governor George A. Abbott of 
Grand Forks and Past Governor E. G. De- 
Mots were in attendance. District Governor 
James G. Follett of Watertown, South Da- 
kota, was the guest of honor and Lieutenant- 
Governor William M. Wemett of Valley City, 
North Dakota, acted as master of ceremonies. 











@ MISSOURI-KANSAS.- 
ARKANSAS 


Inter-club meetings and divisional train- 
ing schools, under the supervision of the 
various lieutenant-governors, have been held 
in all but one of the eleven divisions of 
the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District. Dis- 
trict Governor John P. Davidson has at- 
tended each of these conferences and has 
made official visits to forty-three of the 
eighty-three clubs in the district. He has 
definite plans outlined to visit every club 
before the expiration of his term of office. 

During this year, the Kiwanis clubs in the 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas District have been 
particularly active in vocational guidance, 
under-privileged child and unemployment 
work. Several clubs have been instrumental 
in sponsoring civic improvements consisting 
of the passing of bond issues and much con- 
struction work that would give employment 
to a vast army of workers. Many other clubs 
have established and maintained dental and 
orthopedic clinics for under-privileged and 
crippled children. Outstanding work has 
also been done among the Boy Scouts. Un- 
doubtedly, the spring of 1931 will go down 
in the history of the district as one of the 
most outstanding periods of accomplishment. 


® OHIO 


The attention of all Ohio Kiwanians is 
rivetted on Columbus where plans are under 
way to stage the greatest district convention 
in history, with the aid of the Northern 
Columbus, Northwest Columbus and Linden 
Heights Clubs. This will be the third dis- 
trict convention that has been held in 
Columbus. 

On May 28, a meeting of Division IV. was 
held in Marion at which District Governor 
Arch A. Schramm, Past International Pres- 
ident Edmund F, Arras, and District Treas- 
urer Charles U. Davis were the guests of 
honor. More than 275 Kiwanians in the 
division were present. Lieutenant-Governor 
C. L. Harding of Bellevue presided. Crestline 
won the trophy for having the highest per- 
centage of attendance of members and officers 
at the Marion meeting and also for the 
greatest distance travelled. 

The silver loving cup for the best attend- 

















Orus Martin and Ruby Meier, representatives of 
the Vincennes, Indiana, Kiwanis club in the 
Indiana 4-H Health Club. The Vincennes Kiwanis 
club sponsored a Health Contest among the girls 
and boys 4-H Clubs of Knox County, A local 
contest was held in each township and a town- 
ship winner chosen. These winners in turn com- 
peted in a county contest. The physical and 
dental examinations were made by physicians 
and dentists of the Vincennes club. The highest 
scoring boy and girl were sent to the state 4-H 
Health Contest at Purdue University, their ex- 
penses being paid by the Vincennes club. The boy 
scored 99% in the state contest. The winner of 
the state contest scored 99.1%. 
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ance at an inter-club meeting this year in 
Division IV. has been presented to Fostoria, 
this club having registered one hundred per 
cent at the inter-club meeting held in Tiffin. 

The Harrison club was host to a number 
Division Ill. on June 10. 
Lieutenant-Governor Zura M. Walter was 
the guest of honor and Dr. W. A. Axby of 


Harrison presided. 


of clubs in 


Division I]. ended its loving cup drive with 
a picnic at Yellow Springs on June 17. The 
Springfield club acted as host. Secretary of 
State Clarence J. Brown spoke briefly, most 
of the afternoon and evening being taken up 
Arthur J. 


gave a short address of 


r 


with athletic President 
Lytle of Springfield 
welcome and | leutenant Covernor W ilson W. 


hundred Ki 


wanians of Division IL. with their wives and 


events. 


Galloway presided. Several 


families were present. 
} 


® NEW YORK 

The New York District turned its attention 
to agriculture during May. A complete issue 
of the district publication was devoted to the 
interests of agriculture and the promotion of 
+H Clubs. 


promotion of Kiwanis objectives in the dis- 


The “Huntington” plan for the 


trict calls for a monthly promotion program 
in which an intensive effort is put behind 
one objective at a time with sufficient dom- 
inant publicity to cover the entire scope of 
the subject. Albert Hoefer, Chairman of the 
District 
served in this capacity during 1924 and 1925. 


Committee on Agriculture, also 
With seven divisional chairmen, Kiwanian 
Hoefer has*the one hundred per cent partici- 
pation of all the clubs in the district in the 
promotion of agriculture. 

A charter was presented recently to New 
York District's youngest member—the Ki- 
wanis Club of Ogdensburg—consisting of 
District 
Huntington officiated at the cere- 
mony, being ably Lieutenant- 
Gevernor John W. Malone. 


Nearly two hundred Kiwanians from neigh- 


thirty-three members. Governor 


Frank C. 
assisted by 
Genaway of 


bering clubs were present. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Beatrice, Nebraska, under the leadership of its Committee on Agriculture, 


planted trees and beautified the Gage County 


Fairgrounds last Arbor Day. In the photo are: 


1. William T. Fry, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture; 2. Leonard C. Barnes, President; 3. Andrew 

Thomsen, Secretary of County Fair; 4. Carl Sonderegger: 5. Arvid Hagen; 6. Leon C. Crittenden; 

7. Fred K. Klein, Vice-President. The major objective of this club is to work with 4-H boys—the 
future farmers of America. 


The outstanding athletic event of the year 
in the district is the state-wide bowlin 
tournament held in 


g 
Syracuse — where in 
April, the host club entertained some two 
hundred bowlers representing clubs through- 
out the State. First prizes were awarded to 
Elmira, but an ingenious arrangement of 
totals by the Syracuse club permitted the 
drawing and presenting of a hundred or 
more prizes. The games were followed by a 
stag dinner after which a vaudeville show 
was staged. 


@ INDIANA 


An article appeared in the Indiana Dis- 
trict bulletin under the heading, “The Trim- 
ble Plan,” so named after Kiwanian William 
H. Trimble, Chairman of the District Com- 
mittee on Under-Privileged Child. He asked 
the Kiwanians of the district what finer ac- 
complishment could Kiwanis gain during the 
year 1931 than to adopt the slogan for the 
under-privileged child—“A Home for Every 
Deserving Boy or Girl,” a home and that 
love and security which a home provides; 
for that child who must receive foster care. 
He goes on to say that many of the clubs in 


etn -schi mahenesnt —— 





Three members of the Long Beach, California, Committee on Agriculture, staged a skit at a regular 
meeting of the club, depicting the horrors of an Agriculture Inspection Station at the city limits 


where teurists make their entry inte the resort city. 
“Inspector”; Cy Perkins, “Chief; and Walter Barber, “Iowa Tourist.” 


The actors, left to right, are: Howard Deems, 


the district, through their kindly interest in 
humanity, have made it possible for many 
little children to receive medical attention, 
to enter the Riley Memorial Hospital, but 
that after they have been cured of their 
ailments and returned to their parents they 
sometimes go back to broken homes where 
death has taken away one or both of the 
parents. 

A very close contact is being established 
with those in charge of the Kiwanis section 
of the Hospital and fre- 
quently reports will be sent to the Chairman 


Riley Memorial 


of the club Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child in the vicinity of the child’s home, 
advising of the patient’s progress. 

From that point on Kiwanian Trimble states 
a new job starts, because after the child has 
received this medical attention he should be 
cared for through education, personal atten- 
tion, and vocational guidance. 


®@ CALIFORNIA-NEVADA 

District Governor Donald B. Rice com- 
pleted his visitation to all divisions previous 
to the Miami Convention, and of these visits 
he states, “Everywhere I have gone. I have 
been tremendously impressed with the qual- 
ity of our membership, the genuineness and 
seriousness of purpose which animates our 
divisions and club leaders, and the worth 
while contribution which Kiwanis is making 
to the life of our respective communities. | 
am mindful that what Kiwanis is today is 
largely due to the inspired and forward look- 
ing leadership which Kiwanis International 
has given us. I am convinced of the sound- 
ness of our philosophy and our ideals. There 
is no community in the North American con- 
tinent but where Kiwanis can make a real 
contribution.” 

Observing one hundred per cent attendance 
during one week of Period “B” of the Inter- 
national Attendance Contest resulted in an 
outstanding record when sixty-one of the one 
hundred and thirty-four clubs in the district 
held one hundred per cent meetings during 
the week of March 23. The district average in 
March of 93.95% also reached a new high 
mark, with twenty-five clubs reporting 100% 
for the entire month. 

The District Efficiency Committee with 
Jehn Alltucker of Vallejo, as Chairman, com- 
pleted the judging of sixty-eight reports sub- 
mitted by the clubs of this district and an- 
nounced the winners as follows: Gold Divi- 
sion, first place, Oakland; second place, Los 
Angeles; Silver Division, first place, San 
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Jose; second place, Riverside; third place, 
Fresno; Blue Division, first place, North 
Hollywood; second place, Ventura; third 
place, Hollywood; White Division, first place, 
Hemet-San Jacinto; second place, Benicia; 
third place, Compton. 

The largest stag Divisional Conference ever 
held in the California-Nevada District was 
the one held in Division III. lately, at which 
the Palmdale and Lancaster clubs acted as 
joint hosts. Four hundred and fifty-one Ki- 
wanians sat down to a delicious dinner and 
following the business session enjoyed an 
address by Dr. George P. Clements on “Suc- 
Agriculture.” Division III. holds 
regular meetings each month and through 
these meetings has developed a fine fellow- 
ship among its clubs and members. 

A dinner dance given by Division II. re- 
cently in Oakland in honor of Governor 
Donald B. Rice and Mrs. Rice proved a most 
delightful and enjoyable affair. The North 
Oakland club acted as host and nearly two 
hundred Kiwanians and their ladies were in 
attendance. Lieutenant-Governor A. B. Car- 
gill presided at the gathering. 

The Kiwanis Club of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, was recently host to three hundred 
and seventy Kiwanians and their wives. Gov- 
ernor Rice was the guest of honor. 


cessful 


® LOUISIANA-MISSISSIPPI 

Recently, an inter-club meeting was held 
in Monroe, Louisiana, which was_partici- 
pated in by the five clubs of the North Louis- 
iana Division. Secretary Eugene S. Eby of 
the West Monroe club, which was acting as 
host, presided at the meeting. 

Approximately one hundred and fifty Ki- 
wanians from Bastrop, Monroe, Ruston, 
Shreveport and West Monroe were present. 
District Governor Harry R. Redwood of Col- 
umbus, and _ Lieutenant-Governor F. M. 
Witherspoon of Shreveport, were also in 
attendance. 


Each club was given ten minutes on the 
program for the presentation of some number, 
after which Governor Redwood gave an in- 
spiring address on “Kiwanis and Its Objec- 
tives.” 


® ILLINOIS-EASTERN 
IOWA 


Governor Louis L. Emmerson of Illinois 
recently addressed a large group of four 
hundred Kiwanians and guests in an un- 
usually significant Memorial Day dinner and 
program given under the auspices of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Elgin, Illinois. In the appro- 
priately decorated Masonic Temple, filled 
with representatives of twelve Kiwanis clubs 
of northern Illinois and leading citizens of 
city and state, there was carried out a pro- 
gram centering around Kiwanis ideals and 
the national theme, “Shall We Keep Faith?” 
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President S. C. Miller of the Elgin club 
presided. Kiwanis and patriotic songs were 
under the leadership of Dr. Lawrence J. 
Hughes, with Franklin Sorn at the piano. A 
brand new Elgin Kiwanis Song, composed 
by the Music Committee, was sung by the 
Elgin club and several duets by Dr. Hughes 
and Mr. Sorn were well received. Mrs. Dor- 
meyer, wile of District Governor Henry A. 
Dormeyer, rendered several enjoyable solos. 

In a gracious manner, the chairman pre- 
sented the Kiwanis ladies, visiting clubs and 
the International officers who were present. 

The clubs represented were Lake View, 
North Central, North Shore, North Town, 
Ravenswood, Rogers Park, and Mid-Town, 
Franklin Park, Melrose Park, 
Evanston, Saint Charles, Aurora and Batavia. 
District Secretary Raymond S. Blunt, dis- 
cussed “The District Slogan” in an illuminat- 


Chicago; 


ing and convincing way. District Governor 
Dormeyer interspersed his address on “The 
Spirit of Kiwanis” with wit, telling illustra- 
tion and thought-provoking aphorisms. Vice 
President Harold G. Lawrance introduced 
Hon. Rodney Brandon, Kiwanian and mem 
ber of the Governor’s staff, claiming him as 
a former resident of Elgin’s “metropolitan 
area,” while the Director of the State De 
partment of Public Welfare presented the 
Governor in a respectful, impressive, yet 
humorous way that convulsed the audience. 
The Governor appeared in his most genial, 
sympathetic, cordial vein, and then, after 
very happy introductory remarks, launched 
into his address which was so appropriate, so 
sound and constructive, so practical that de- 
mands for it in full were received from many 
quarters, resulting in many papers printing 
the full text. The whole address focused 
upon the Kiwanis motto, “We Build,” and 
the Governor showed how this had been the 
underlying principle of modern civilization. 
He traced the stages of government and com- 
munity building and then boldly showed how 
the builder spirit must continue if the 
gangster, the criminal, the social derelict and 
moral delinquent are to be eliminated. At 
the close, the Governor appealed to an awak- 
ened understanding and the great need of 
leadership in civic and national life. 

Following the address, the guests danced. 
Throughout the evening, the true Kiwanis 
spirit prevailed—extreme cordiality, friend- 
liness, comradeship, yet underlying, a spirit 
of serious purpose. 











Memorial dinner and program at Elgin, Illinois. Seated at the speakers’ table, tenth from the left is 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson. To his right are: Hon. Rodney Brandon, State Department of Public 

Welfare and Secretary V. F. Nash of the Elgin club and Mrs. Nash. To the Governor’s left are: 

President S. C. Miller of Elgin; District Governor Henry A. Dormeyer and Mrs. Dormeyer; District 

Secretary Raymond S. Blunt and Mrs. Blunt; Miss Rose Yonkers of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 

office; and H. G. Lawrance, Vice-President of the Elgin club. The officers, directors and past presidents 
of the club were all present. 
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HOBBIES UNMASKED 


By Frep BAssMAN 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Jefferson City, 
Missouri 


H° BBIES? 
Sure; all Ki- 
wanians have them. 


But they’re never 
inferred 





what you 
they are when you 
asked, “What do 
you do when you 
don’t do what you 








have to do?” 

As soon as it becomes a hobby, you 
have to do it from then on, or lose all 
peace of mind. A hobby wouldn’t be a 
hobby unless it got you down and sat on 
you and dictated to you as long as you 
submit to it. A most unrelenting task- 
master is a hobby. 

So I made my hobby something that 
would give me all the exquisite pain of a 
hobby, but also compensate itself by help- 
ing bring home the weekly ham and cab- 
bage. The hobby is writing—largely for 
the company house organ. 

... All of which leads up to the fol- 
lowing which presents a thesis on just 
what I think about hobbies. 

Some writer, at a loss for inspiration 
and faced by the problem of stocking the 
family larder, got into print with the idea 
that every person should be devoted to a 
hobby in order to realize the health and 
happiness all humanity is striving for. 

The thought was repeated throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. And 
a gullible race swallowed it—hook, line 
and anti-back-lash reel. 

The resulting misery is appalling. Men 
who are perfectly sane in all major re- 
spects, men of irreproachable standing in 
business and professions, men who are 


Ride ‘em, Cowboys! 
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AND THOSE HOBBIES GO GALLOPING ALONG 


otherwise devoted to their families, are 
living in a self-inflicted hell—all because 
they feel obliged to follow some asinine 
hobby. 

I have met and vainly sympathized 
with a great many of these slaves of a 
hobby. One miserable creature—a man 
who might have enjoyed glorious days on 
a golf course, or spent several months 
each year in travel—was in the fourth 
stage of his hobby, which was the collect- 
ing of colored bottles! Think of it—a 
man who controlled big business organi- 
zations, owned a yacht, and could have 
enjoyed life at his gorgeous country home 

. growing haggard over a few colored 
bottles! 

Another specimen was hopelessly en- 
tangled in the meshes of gladiolus rais- 
ing. I do not object to, but rather con- 
done, the growing of flowers for the sake 
of beautifying the surroundings and ex- 
ercising the muscles; but this was dif- 
ferent. This devil 
gladioli as Mohammedans_ worship 
Mohammed. He finally ended it all when 
a pet gladiolus turned up its toes at a 
critical stage of one of his experiments. 

One of the commonest types of hobby- 
ist—so common, in fact, as to be semi- 
universal—is the tool enthusiast. 


poor worshipped 


This species is incorrigible; there is no 
hope or cure for the tool hobby after it 
has passed the second stage. The 
symptoms of the second stage are the 
purchase of an expensive plane or 
ratchet screw driver, pine shavings in the 
pants cuffs, tongue-in-the-cheek habit and 
poring over catalogs of mechanical lathes. 

After the successful fashioning of a set 
of doll furniture or the erection of an 
elaborate bird castle, the tool hobbyist 
passes into the third stage of his malady 
and becomes a recluse. Strangers mov- 
ing into the neighborhood think his wife 
is a widow. His habitat is the basement, 


and he burrows in shavings and saw- 
dust. 

Thus the hobby undermines our 
strength and curtails our talents for good 
work. But the country is not yet de- 
stroyed. There is yet time to combat this 
hideous gargoyle. But this is one of the 
few things we cannot do with Listerine or 
Lucky Strikes alone. 


STAMP COLLECTING 
By Artuur H. Rosertson 
Secretary, Kiwanis Club of Chase City, 
Virginia 





TAMP collect- 

ing! The 
hobby of Kings— 
The King of 
hobbies. 

For the tired busi- 
ness brain, racked 
with the stress of 
modern business, 
there is no hobby 
that can and will bring as complete di- 
version and rest as stamp 
Once looked upon as a kid’s pastime, it 
today numbers among its following, men 
of high position, men of world wide af- 
fairs, men prominent in professional life 
and men of high rank. 

One of the world’s outstanding collec- 
tors is His Majesty, King George of 
England, whose collection is considered 
one of the most valuable of its kind in 
the world. During his recent illness his 
doctors realized some form of diversion 
was needed, so ordered His Majesty to 
spend two hours daily with his stamps. 
Doctors the world over look upon stamps 
as a valuable form of relaxation for the 
over-taxed mind. 

As a means of increased knowledge 
in history and geography, teachers and 
educators appreciate the value of stamps 

(Turn to page 328) 








collecting. 
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@ Alamosa, Colorado, Provides Summer 
Camp Site for Boys and Girls 

Through the efforts of the Kiwanis Club 
of Alamosa, Colorado, the boys and girls in 
the surrounding territory of Alamosa are 
being provided with a summer camp site. 

Located at Crestone on the west slope of 
the beautiful Sangre de Cristo range of 
Mountains, the San Luis Valley Land and 
Cattle Company owns a large frame build- 
ing originally constructed when an Eastern 
mining company was organized to take over 
the old Spanish Luis Maria Baca Grant, 
years ago. The building is very nicely lo- 
cated in the foot-h'lls and since it has been 
idle for several years, the present Land and 
Cattle Company which operates the Grant 
has donated the use of the building to the 
Kiwanis club so long as it is equipped as 
a recreational camp for boys and girls, as 
well as for members of the Alamosa club. 

Wonderful progress is being made in 
equipping the building for early use this 
summer and when completed, it will ac- 
commodate at least forty to fifty individuals. 


® Entomological Supply House Backed 
by Platteville, Wisconsin 

The Kiwanis Club of Platteville, Wis- 
consin, is backing up an enterprise that has 
considerable merit. It is known as _ the 
Platteville Entomological Supply House. 
The company is composed of several young 
men who have been working for a number 
of years on entomology, and a wonderful 
business has been developed in supplying 
schools and universities with mounted spec- 
imens of butterflies and other insects for 
educational purposes. Specimens of this 
kind, and catalogues, may be had by cor- 
responding directly with the company in 
Platteville. These young men are students 
and are working their way through school 
by this means. 


® Ada, Oklahoma, Interesting 
Youth of City in Kiwanis 

The Kiwanis Club of Ada, Oklahoma, had 
as its guests two high school boys from the 
Senior classes of the two local high schools 
for a period of one month. These repre- 
sentatives were chosen by their respective 
classmates. The Ada club believes their 
introduction to Kiwanis and its workings 
will be more effective now than in a few 
years when these boys enter the business 
world, and they’ are thus connecting the 
outstanding youth of the city to Kiwanis 
and their club. 

This successful plan has been in operation 
for six months and the Kiwanis Club of 
Ada will be glad to furnish details to any 
club upon request. Address the Secretary, 
Dr. O. McBride, 408 American Building, 
Ada, Oklahoma. 


®@ The Kiwanis Club of Cairo, Illinois, 
Doing Outstanding Work 

The Cairo Evening Citizen loving cup was 
recently presented to the Kiwanis Club of 
Cairo, Illinois, at a joint meeting of the 
civic organizations of the city, for having 
performed the most outstanding community 
service during the year of 1930. The award 
was made by a committee of the Cairo High 
School faculty upon the basis of reports of 
achievement submitted by the various organi- 
zations. 

One of the principal activities of the 
club for the past several years has been the 
providing of milk for school children and 
at the present time, the club is staging one 
of the most successful “Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up” promotions in its history. 


® Floral Float Entered in Fiesta 
de las Rosas Parade by San Jose, 
California 

The Kiwanis Club of San Jose, California, 
again entered a floral float in the Sixth An- 
nual Santa Clara County Fiesta de las Rosas 
parade, which was held in San Jose on May 
16. 

Kiwanians L. H. Austin, Albert E. Buhot 
and William Higgins were appointed to con- 
sider the design and construction of the 
float. “Historical Events” was chosen as 
the theme for the parade this year and there 
were scores of flower-laden floats, all modeled 
after some happening famous in_ history. 
Things most fascinating in world events 
were chosen for float subjects and actions 
that molded the history of California were 
portrayed by the majority of floats. 


@ Newark, New Jersey’s Perpetual 
Santa Claus 


The Newark Club 


has adopted an ac- 


tivity which gives 
great joy to a very 
large number of 
under - privileged 


children and at small 
cost but with a large 
amount of personal 
service. In Newark 
there are 
nurseries and asy- 
lums. 

Just before every 
holiday, beginning 
with New Year’s Day and continuing right 
through the year, gifts apropos of the holi- 
day are distributed to the children in these 
institutions. These gifts now number about 
1500 for each occasion. 

To say that these gifts are appreciated 
is to put it very, very mildly. Letters from 
the children by the score and many, many 
letters from the heads of these institutions 


seventeen 








Adolph C. (‘‘Navvy’’) 
Navatier 





* » t * 
From the numerous fine reports received 
constantly, these are selected because of 


their value-in suggestions to other clubs 
and on a basis of geographic distribution. 









have come to the club. Letters that tug 
and pull at the heart strings in no uncertain 
manner. 

The Chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee and the man responsible 
for this work is Adolph C. Navatier, af- 
fectionately called “Navvy.” Navvy makes 
this contribution to Kiwanis his own personal 
affair and distributes the entire number of 
gifts himself, and he is looked upon by the 
girls and boys as a perpetual Santa Claus. 

A. snapshot of Navvy accompanies this 
story. Cheerful, optimistic, helpful, on the 
far side of sixty he is yet proud and happy 
in the work he is doing to bring sunshine 
and joy into the lives and hearts of these 
boys and girls. 


® Kiwanis Day Nursery Established 
by Huntington, West Virginia 

Thomas H. Harvey and wife left to the 
City of Huntington their home and a large 
tract of land which surrounded it, in a de- 
sirable section of the city, upon the basis 
that it be used for under-privileged children. 
The City of Huntington, feeling the stress of 
depression, was about to relinquish the right 
to this property for the use of the under- 
privileged child, so the Kiwanis Club of 
Huntington became active in securing its 
retention. A. clause in the deed provided 
that if it was not used for such a purpose 
the title would revert to the heirs. 

In codperation with the city officials, the 
Huntington club has established a Day Nurs- 
ery for children whose mothers are forced 
to work. A nurse is in charge and children 
are brought there early in the morning, are 
cared for during the day, given food and 
medical attention, a kindergarten class is 
being taught therein, and a slight charge of 
ten cents a day is made for this service. 
Other charges and incidentals are being 
borne by subscription and by an appropria- 
tion of the Kiwanis Club of Huntington. 


@® Charity Fund Being Raised 
by Thomasville, Georgia 

An interesting plan is being instituted by 
the Thomasville, Georgia, Club for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for charity. Not less 
than three meetings a year, at approximately 
four months apart, are to be arranged by 
the club when a meeting known as a charity 
dinner will be held. At these meetings each 
member shall bring his own luncheon, and 
the secretary will take from the common 
fund the price of each meal and place it 
in a separate fund in the bank, which shall 
not be used for anything except charity or 
for a laudable purpose as suggested by the 
Board of Directors. By this means, a ready 
revenue will be provided at all times for the 
club’s use in assisting those who are in dis- 
tress in the community. 



























One of the Boys’ Club activities sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Toronto, Ontario, is the “K* Club 
Junior Baseball Team. To show how good they are—they won the Junior Championship of Toronto 
for 1930. 


chosen by the farmers to present their side 
of the program. The Kiwanis club secured 
Dr. Raymond Schutz of North Manchester, 
Indiana, to the problems of the 
present day city business man. It was the 
universal opinion of all who attended the 
meeting that both the farmer and the city 
business man came away from the meeting 


® Toronto, Ontario, Achieves 
Wonderful Work Among Boys 


A wonderful work is being done by the 
Boys’ “K” Club in Toronto, Ontario, among 
under-privileged boys. 

The tenth annual report covering the year 
1930, is a tribute to good management, loyal 
backing and enthusiastic participation within 


present 


with a greater appreciation and understand- 


the club. . 
ing of the problems of each other. 


A peak membership was achieved 
in 1930—four hundred and thirty-five boys. 
the the “K” Club Junior 
Baseball team won the Junior championship 


Six softball teams represented 


During year, 
om ® Lewiston, Idaho, Active 
of Toronto. ; , ead 
An inventory of the 1930 activities of the 


the club in the Inter-Settlement League. __ syagiee e] Idal , eh 
Basketball, track, swimming, boxing, and Kiwanis Club of Lewiston, Idaho, showed that 


hockey allowed nearly every member to join the year had been one of much worth-while 


in the athletic side of the club’s activity accomplishment. A number of under-privi- 
However, in the search for physical fitness leged children were helped and the Boy 

: Scouts r%, Pine isle were. pide 
vocational and educational aspects were not Scouts and Camp Fire . girls were aided 
gvettecked printing, basketry through vocational training. Various con- 


Carpentry, : . , 
tests were held including a speaking contest, 


inter-club attendance and golf. The club 
coéperated with the management of the 
Cherry Blossom Festival in the Queen Con- 
test and aided the Community Chest and 


leather work, motor mechanics and a toy 
shop were all undertaken under the guidance 
of experts, 


In addition to this, moving picture shows 


and monthly talks added variety to a then : 

splendid program of progress. other activities of the Chamber of Commerce, 
The “K” Club Summer Camp, which At Christmas, books were sent to the children 

opened on June 28 and closed a month .* the Children’s Home. Good citizenship 

later, had a highly successful season. Health @Wwards were made to high school students. 


The football squad and a number of neigh- 


and happiness, inestimable in dollars and , , 
boring farmers were entertained. 


cents, was promoted in this popular branch 
of the club in a most satisfactory way. 
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®@ Helena, Montana, Sponsoring the 
Building of The Montana Children’s 
Home and Hospital 

A plan to build and equip a Children’s 
Hospital free to the poor, to meet the need 
of the sick and crippled children of Mon- 
tana was completed a year ago by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Helena, and the work of 
raising the money was begun in April, 1930. 
Construction was started in the summer but 
owing to the very trying financial conditions 
it was deemed wise to discontinue operations 
until June, 1931. 

As the building now stands, the lower 
floor is finished and in use. The offices of 
the Home and Hospital have been moved 
in the building and at there 


present are 
accommodations for fifteen patients. Upon 
completion, the building will care for 


seventy-five children. 

The first floor will consist of the isolation 
department. for 
general hospital work and office rooms until 
the other floors are equipped and will also 
furnish space for the kitchen and dining 
room, 


This is now being used 


The second floor is designed for babies 
and children up to three years of age and will 
accommodate forty-five at one time. Half 
of the floor will be used for sick and crippled 
children up to three years, while the other 


half will be used as a regular nursery. 
Ample provision for special treatment 


rooms is being supplied on all the floors 
and the third floor is entirely equipped with 
the patent “Brown” steel adjustable win- 
dows. 

The cost of this Home and Hospital with 
complete equipment will be about $65,000.00. 
This fund is being raised on a three-year 
payment plan and to date almost half has 
been raised in cash and subscriptions. With 
the codperation and help of organizations, 
clubs and individuals throughout the State, 
it is hoped the remaining amount will be 
provided this year. 

The Kiwanis Clubs of Montana have ex- 
pressed great interest in the project and al- 
ready substantial promises of help have been 
received, truly reflecting the spirit of these 
wonderful “Builders” who desire a large 
part in this effort to save the crippled, sick 
and needy children in the State of Montana. 





High tribute has been paid this work by 
the provincial secretary of Ontario, Hon. 
Leopold MacAuly, who writes in part: 
“Your work, in giving under-privileged boys 
constructive occupation for their spare hours, 
I have no doubt that Ki- 
wanis is salvaging many valuable citizens, 
who will some day be a credit to this banner 
province of Ontario.” 


is most meritorious. 





@ Muncie, Indiana, Has Joint Meeting 
with Liberty Township Farm Bureau 
The Kiwanis Club of Muncie, Indiana, 
recently put on a program jointly with the 
Liberty Township Farm Bureau in Selma. 
The program was divided, part of it being 
put on by the farmers and part by the Ki- 
wanians in order to bring out the economic 
problems of the farmer of today and the 
economic problems of the present day city 
business man. President L. A. Pittenger of 
the Ball State Teachers College, who owns 
a farm in the community and who is a 
member of the Liberty Township Farm 


Sayer 





Bureau as well as of the Kiwanis club, was 




































The Montana Children’s Home and Hespital—‘‘Montana’s Greatest Charity”—sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club ef Helena, will soon be ready te care for sick and crippled children. The cost of the Home and 
Hospital with complete equipment will be about $65,000. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Main Line, Pennsylvania, took thirty crippled boys in their private cars to Shibe 
Park, Philadelphia, where they were guests of Connie Mack and the club at a baseball game between 
the Athletics and Boston, in connection with Boys’ Week. 


® Lafayette, Indiana, Aids in Furnish- 
ing New Children’s Home 

The Lafayette, Indiana, Kiwanis club has 
long played an important role in community 
welfare work, the fund for under-privileged 
children having provided many necessities 
and distributed much happiness to unfortu- 
nate children. 

When the Jessie Levering Cary Home for 
Children was made possible by Frank M. 
Cary, Lafayette philanthropist, the call was 
issued for volunteer aid in furnishing the 
building. Believing the pleasure of life would 
be most appreciated by these parentless boys 
and girls, the Kiwanis club undertook the 
furnishing of the two playrooms, one for the 
boys and one for the girls, with toys, rugs 
and other necessities. To date $200 has been 
spent, 

The fund for under-privileged children was 
established by Lafayette Kiwanians about 
five years ago. Up until last year $500 was 
spent annually on a Fresh Air Camp, but 
the club did not feel that full value was being 
received from this money, so in 1930 part of 
it was set aside for the children’s home and 
the remainder was placed in the regular fund 
for under-privileged children which now 
amounts to about $750 each year. The money 
is expended in payment for medical atten- 
tion, such as tonsil removal, eye trouble and 
dental bills for children who would otherwise 
be neglected. 


@ Amarillo, Texas, holds Kiwanis 
Meeting in Old Mexico 

Recently a special train was run from 
Amarillo, Texas, to Mexico City, and among 
the passengers there were eight Kiwanians. 
On the day the club held its regular meeting 
these eight Kiwanians met in the diner and 
held a regular meeting, this being held some- 
where between Monterey and Mexico City. 
A president pro tem was elected and the sec- 
retary, W. O. Allen, was present. That club 
claims that this is probably the first meeting 
that Kiwanis ever held in Old Mexico. 


® Ocean City, New Jersey, Kiwanians’ 
Eyes Moist as Once-Crippled Boy Walks 

Last December things did not look any. too 
bright for little Sammy Spence. 

It is not very pleasant for a three-year 
old boy to look out the window and watch 
the other youngsters play. It was hard 
for him to understand why he could not walk 
and run like the other children did. It was 


harder, still, for his parents to realize that 
the little fellow was a cripple, a victim of 
paralysis. 

But Santa did not forget and 
though his gift did not come in his stocking, 
it was much better than all the bicycles and 
toys that other boys received. 

The interest of Dr. John B. Townsend, 
Chairman of the Committee on Under- 
Privileged Child of the Ocean City Club, 
was attracted to Sammy. He won the con- 
sent of Sammy’s parents to permit him to 
go to a hospital in Philadelphia. 

Sammy quickly won the hearts of nurses 
and physicians and received treatment be- 
yond what mere money could buy, even 
though he contracted the measles there. 

An operation, weeks in bed, plaster casts, 
and then—still somewhat hampered by the 
casts, but with a smile that told of his happi- 
ness more than words could, he recently 
walked through the dining room during a 
meeting of the Kiwanis Club of Ocean City 
and affectionately wrapped his arms about 
Dr. Townsend’s neck, who explained that he 
expected the lad to be completely cured. 

Sammy was given a rousing welcome. 
Many would like us to believe there is little 
sentiment in the business man of today, 
but a number of suspiciously moist eyes 


Sammy, 
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were noticed when Dr. Townsend, without 
any elaboration, related the story of the 
crippled boy who now walks. 


@ Waltham, Massachusetts’ 
Activities Varied 

Waltham, Massachusetts, Kiwanians are 
taking part in a varied group of activities. 
The club led in the drive for $200,000 for 
new hospital buildings, holding luncheon 
meetings at the hospital and serving on the 
campaign committees. At one of the lunch- 
eon meetings a dish of ice cream auctioned 
off, netted $32, which was presented to the 
fund. 

Under the sponsorship of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the club initiated a drive in 
conjunction with the efforts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to exterminate mos- 
quitoes in the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Continuing its under-privileged child pro- 
gram, the club paid $300 in principal and 
$98.14 interest on a deficit Boy Scout note 
which had been endorsed by vote of the 
members. children were sent to the 
Southern Middlesex Health Association Camp 
at Sharon at a cost of $160, where they re- 
mained for a period of eight weeks. To as- 
sist in the emergency arising from the 
Nashua, New Hampshire, fire, the Kiwanians 
sent a donation of $100. 

A silver cup was donated by Waltham Ki- 
wanians which was awarded as first prize on 
the occasion of the Second Annual Massa- 
chusetts School Band and Orchestra Festival 
held last spring. 

A donation of $25 was made by the club 
to meet the deficit in funds necessary to send 
the Waltham High School Band to the Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island, Music Festival. 


Two 


® Attractive Annual Report Presented 
at Geneva, Ohio 

Geneva, Ohio, Kiwanians were well pleased 
and proud of the annual report of their Secre. 
tary, Martin H. Ilse, Jr. This report which 
was made up into a very attractive booklet 
contained an account of the activities of 
the club for the year under the general head- 
ings, Under-Privileged Child Work, Kiwanis 
Education, Program Committee, Music Com- 
mittee, Agriculture, Inter-Club Relations, Vo- 
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cational Guidance and Public Affairs. Brief 
items were also included on attendance, pub- 
licity, membership and outstanding speakers 
and the financial report was presented in full. 
The club roster and retiring and new officers 
and directors were also given. 

Some of the activities of the club were 
as follows: An Opportunity School was dis- 
cussed and the matter taken up with the 
superintendent of schools; contributed $100 
to Scout Camp and $65 to Community Fund; 
Fresh Air Camp sponsored with Ashtabula 
and Conneaut; visited preventorium and the 
Scout Camp as a club; gave Fresh Air Camp 
benefit concert; Christmas Cheer to 35 fami 
lies, 110 children; 430 garments, 470 toys. 
etc.; visited County Children’s Home at 
Christmas; opposed an unwieldy system of 
house numbering and suggested a better one; 
supplied a correct blueprint for an Athletic 
Field for Geneva High School and kept the 
matter before the public. 


® Charity Benefit Staged by 
Traverse City, Michigan 

A “Kiwanis Charity Benefit” consisting of 
a musical revue and luncheon table minstrels 
was presented by the Kiwanis Club of Tra- 
verse City, Michigan. The show was a great 
efforts of Mrs. May 
Round, club pianist, and the 100 per cent 
$1,400 
carry on the 


success, due to the 
coéperation of the members, and 
was realized with which to 
club’s welfare work. The cast was made up 
from members of the club 
three outside acts. 


almost entirely 


with only two o1 


@ Hats Off to Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians may 
well be proud of what they have done and are 
doing for Miss Ruth Keller. For the past 
several years, through the club’s Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child, Ruth has been 
furnished medical advice and braces to en- 
able her to continue her studies in the public 
school. Last June she was graduated from 
high school. She desired to become a home 
economics teacher and in the fall through 
the aid of friends in Kiwanis was placed in 
college. At the conclusion of her first semes- 
ter, the funds that had been provided were 
exhausted and she did not know where she 
would receive help to continue her course so 
the Kiwanis club decided to adopt her for 
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large air sign erected. 


Flying is very dangerous in the vicinity of Pottsville, Pennsylvania, so the Kiwanis club had this 
It is 500 feet long, made of slag, the letters are 50 feet high and the sign 


stands 1200 feet above sea level. 


the next three and one-half years and see her 
through college—which means a contribution 
of at least $1,750—and at the end of that 
period see that she is placed in a position. 

Other accomplishments of the club are: 
provided a dining room at the Camp Christ- 
mas Seal in Highspire and a memorial build- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A. Camp Shikelimy; sent 
104 boys to camp last year; provide for 
operations for children and furnish 
braces for a number of cases; raised $1,200 
for the Salvation Army three weeks after the 
club was built some years ago. 


® Fallbrook, California, 
Builds Hut 

A very complete Boy Scout hut has been 
built by the Kiwanis Club of Fallbrook, Calli- 
fornia. 

The main auditorium is 20 x 30 feet with a 
red tile floor (made of cement) polished and 
waxed suitable for dancing. It is completely 
wired and lighted by electricity. A large fire- 
place with a mantel is at the west end of the 
room, 

The kitchen is 10 x 12 feet and 
equipped with a large sink, cupboards, etc. 
There are also ladies’ and men’s dressing 





poor 


well 


rooms. 
The hut cost the Kiwanians $1,100 besides 








er 








Fallbrook, California, Kiwanians are proud of the hut which they built and gave to the Boy Scouts. 


the material which was donated. Most of the 
materials were purchased from member firms 
at cost. A lot of the work and all of the paint- 
ing was done by the Kiwanians themselves. 
One of the principal activities of Fallbrook 
Kiwanians is the sponsoring of a Boy Scout 
troop, the only one in the community. 


® Portland, Maine, to 
Aid Farmers on Financial 
Problems 

The Committee on Agriculture of the Port- 
land, Maine, Kiwanis club is coéperating with 
the Committee on Agriculture of the Maine 
Bankers’ Association. The Kiwanis commit- 
tee has made a study of the financial prob- 
lems of Cumberland County farmers and is 
standing ready to work with the bankers’ 
committee which is making a state-wide study 
of the same problems. 

A group of representative farmers were 
entertained at a regular meeting of the Ki- 
wanis club and after the regular session the 
farmers and a few members of the club re- 
mained for a discussion of farmers’ problems 
relating to finance. 

The definite suggestion has been made to 
the bankers’ committee that they give serious 
consideration to the idea of employing’ an 
expert in finance who shall be made avail- 
able for free personal with 
farmers. 

The study made by the Kiwanis committee 
disclosed the following facts: that 16 per cent 
of the farmers have no checking account; 
33 per cent have no savings account; 19 per 
cent keep no record of expenses and income; 
46 per cent show that their present plant is 
not large enough to give them a satisfactory 
income; 72 per cent would use the free serv- 
ice of an expert on finance if one were avail- 
able. 

The general plan of work is for the Kiwanis 
committee to act as a contact point between 
farmers and the Committee on Agriculture 
of the Maine Bankers’ Association. 


conferences 


@ Tucumcari, New Mexico, Awards 
Medal 

The Tucumcari club awarded a medal, a 
ten dollar gold piece, to the best all round 
senior boy. This is an annual affair of the 
club. The club is also taking an active 


part in getting a 3,000,000 candlepower light 


placed on Tucumcari Mountain. 
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The Dilemma 
of Illness 


(From page 295) 


probably for this reason that outcry-is 
today directed against hospital costs, al- 
though the amounts paid to hospitals 
may be less than individual and public 
expenditures for professional services or 
for drugs.” 

Mr. Rorem also made a study of “the 
municipal doctor system” of Saskatche- 
wan, Canada (the Committee does not 
necessarily endorse any of the plans 
which have been studied by members of 
its staff), for the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. In this large agricul- 
tural area each rural municipality is ap- 
proximately eighteen miles square, con- 
tains nine townships, averaging about 
1,800 people. There are twenty of these 
municipalities employing full-time physi- 
cians who serve the tax-payers and their 
employees free of charge. While the 
municipal doctors receive a median salary 
of $4,000 a year, in nearly all instances, 
they have augmented their incomes from 
special services. Mr. Rorem presents as 
his personal view the following final con- 
clusion based upon a searching examina- 
tion of this system in use in Saskatche- 
wan.—‘Any community as a whole could 
probably afford to pay more for medical 
services than is now being spent by the 
direct beneficiaries privately. In rural 
areas in which no physician now resides 
and where his services are needed, a guar- 
anteed salary might induce a qualified 
practitioner to engage in professional 
service. Moreover, his services would be 
less expensive than the attention of non- 
resident practitioners.” 

Niles Carpenter, Ph.D., when he was 
on the staff of the Committee on Leave of 
Absence from the University of Buffalo, 
made an investigation into hospital serv- 
ices for patients of moderate means. He 
noted a marked change in the physical 
structure of hospitals, particularly in the 
adjustments to provide care for patients 
of moderate means. “The traditional 
clear-cut division of the hospital into 
series of large open wards, on the one 
hand, and a number of single rooms on 
the other,” he says, “seems to be giving 
place to a graduated series of accommo- 
dations in some degree comparable to 
those found in a modern hotel.” Another 
tendency is that of breaking down the 
iron-clad distinction between “private” 
and “ward” patients. 

Some hospitals are also endeavoring to 
lighten the burden of charges. Illness 
comes so unexpectedly that people are 
not as a rule financially in a position to 
meet heavy costs climaxing at one time, 
and since these costs occur at a time when 
their cause is responsible for partial or 
total loss of income they are especially 
disastrous. The devices used deal, “first, 
with the selection of patients eligible for 





financial adjustments; second, with the 
procedure employed in making adjust- 
ments; and, third, with the type of ad- 
justments made.” 

In making special financial adjust- 
ments many hospitals are placing em- 
phasis upon an understanding of the 
patient and his problem. In many in- 
stances social workers are being used. 
The most common financial adjustment is 
in the reduction or remission of charges. 
Some hospitals also use a deferred or in- 
stallment basis of payment. 

Three Principles 

To date the committee has adopted 
three principles. They are: 

“1. The personal relation between phy- 
sician and patient must be preserved in 
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any effective system of medical service. 

“2. The concept of medical service of 
the community should include a system- 
atic and intensive use of preventive meas- 
ures in public health work. 

“3. The medical facilities of a com- 
munity should include the necessary fa- 
cilities for adequate diagnosis and treat- 
ment.” 

The researches of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care should result in 
materially lightening the load which rests 
like lead on the backs of the American 
people. Any easing of this load should 
release both energy and buying power. 
This problem of medical costs is, there- 
fore, of vital concern to the business and 
professional leadership of the country so 
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well represented in the Kiwanis club. 

If community leaders represented in 
Kiwanis will give thought to these prob- 
lems, they will find in the forthcoming 
final Report of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care helpful guides on 
how to develop for their own populations 
reasonable solutions to an outstanding 
and unusual burden. 





Kiwanis——A Vitalizing 
Force 
(From page 302) 


finer, nobler, holier work than that done 
by Kiwanis International in bringing to 
those unfortunate children scattered 
everywhere, opportunity, health, educa- 
tion and vocational guidance, and on 
through the program that you have car- 
ried out most wonderfully, and most suc- 
cessfully throughout the country, I have 
yet to hear of it. 

In ancient Greece, Athens is often 
pointed to as a city which was ideal in 
community service. We are often re- 
minded of that oath that Athenian citi- 
zens were required to take: 

“We will never bring disgrace upon 
this city by an act of dishonesty or 
cowardice. We will fight for our city’s 
ideals and sacred things both alone and 
with many. We will revere and respect 
our city’s laws, and we will do our ut- 
instill a like reverence and 
respect in those who are constrained 
to ignore them and set them right. We 
will strive increasingly to quicken the 
public sense of duty. Thus in all these 
ways we will transmit our community not 
one whit less, but greater and better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to 


most to 


us, 

Throughout the United States the spirit 
of the American business man, his altru- 
ism and his love of service runs be- 
yond that of the Athenians or even the 
Spartan or anybody in the world. 
Yet there is a man who has recently re- 
ceived a gold medal for having portrayed 
the American business man as a sort of a 
percine individual feeds at the 
trough of dishonest business and who 
lives off of robbing his neighbor. If that 
is the way to get gold medals I don’t want 
any. And I don’t believe that is a true 
picture of the American business man 
today as he is represented at his best in 
the Kiwanis club and the other service 
clubs. 

If you go back to those Greeks whom 
we honor and extol we may admit that 
Leonidas stood in the pass at Thermopy- 
lae and with three hundred men resisted 
a whole Persian host for a day and a 
night. But Leonidas himself would have 


who 


thrown a sick child to the wolves, because 
that was in accord with the best doctrine 
of society and religion of his day. 

We have come to a great era of life 


and service in these great organizations. 
The churches may have some vacant 
pews, but over and over again various 
clubs in Kiwanis, in Rotary and else- 
where will report one hundred per cent 
attendance for long periods of time 
month after month. When those men are 
gathered together there is some relaxa- 
tion there no doubt, and that should be, 
but the great dominating motive that 
brings those men together is the increas- 
ing opportunity for service to community, 
nation and state. 

I am glad that these clubs are patriotic. 
There are a many international 
organizations today which I have no de- 
sire to endorse. Internationalism has its 
unfortunate aspects, so that some or- 
ganizations like the D. A. R., the Daugh- 
ters of 1812, and the American Legion, 
move cautiously when they are called 
into conference or into communication 
with those who claim themselves to be 
international. There are international 
movements today that are subversive of 
patriotism and of government. There are 
more plans of an international character, 
well laid and more broadcast in the 
United States than most people suspect, 
that would overthrow the American Gov- 
ernment, would destroy the American 
ideals and the conceptions for which we 
have fought. 


good 


So I say it is a great pleasure to see 
these great organizations that have an 
international basis which is really con- 
sistent with a proper patriotism. 

When the late President Harding vis- 
ited Vancouver and spoke at a formal 
luncheon given by the Province of British 
Columbia, he said: “We are neighbors.” 
Somebody asked him, “What are neigh- 
bors?” He replied, “Somebody you can 
borrow a couple of eggs from across the 
fence.” He cautioned them that for a 
long time we had been disturbed in our 
relations by some kind of a bugaboo 
about annexation. He said to them, “If 
Canada has any idea of annexing the 
United States, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that there are a great 
many difficult and serious problems you 
will have to solve between the Lakes and 
the Rio Grande.” 

If you will take up those ghastly statis- 
tics of crime and divorce and of all the 
other things that have been luridly 
painted about American life, you will find 
in Canada that all of those things are 
relatively small as compared to the 
United States. If Americans want to brag 
about bigness over Canada, then you can 
also brag about murders and divorces 
and other things to which Canada—to her 
eternal credit—cannot be compared with 
the United States. 

To illustrate real international good- 
will and peace which is consistent with 
patriotism and the best that is in na- 
tional life, which Kiwanis has promoted 
so effectively, I want to mention a letter 
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written by a little French school girl, put 
into circulation by Dr. John Finley, who 
was associated with the American Red 
Cross during the War, and who is now 
an associate editor of the New York 
Times. One day I said to him, “Doctor 
Finley, what about that letter the lit- 
tle French school girl wrote? How much 
did you doctor it?” He said, “I just 
gave it to my little daughter and let her 
translate it into English.” She trans- 
lated the true meaning and significance 
of internationalism at its best, when she 
said: 

“It was only a little river. You could 
talk from one bank to the other without 
raising your voice, and the little birds 
flew over it at one sweep of their wings. 
But on its banks were millions of men 
turned eye to eye. The difference 
between those men was greater than the 
distances of the stars in the sky. The 
great Atlantic Ocean is so vast that the 
sea-gulls do not dare to cross it. For seven 
days and seven nights at full speed the 
great American liners plough through 
the deep waters of the Atlantic before 
the lighthouses on the other side come 
into view. But from one side to the other 
hearts are touching.” 





International 

Good-Will 

2. From AN AMERICAN Pornt oF VIEW 
(From page 301) 


once held, as the foremost exponents of 
the settlement of international controver- 
sies by judicial methods. The treaties 
which are before the Senate have all been 
signed in behalf of the United States 
with the authority of President Hoover, 
and last December he submitted them to 
the Senate. 

If the Senate now passes those treaties 
the resolution which the Senate passed in 
1926, with reservations, will become ef- 
fective. Those reservations have now been 
agreed to by the other nations, and the 
treaties merely provide the procedure for 
carrying them into effect. This procedure 
was unanimously agreed upon by a group 
of distinguished jurists who met in Ge- 
neva, in 1929, and the precise method 
was formulated by Elihu Root, an Ameri- 
can. Secretary of State Stimson, who has 
examined the matter, says that the treaties 
in his opinion meet the objections of the 
Senate which caused the reservations. It 
seems to me that we are justified in rely- 
ing upon the word of our own representa- 
tives, Elihu Root, and the opinion of our 
own Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son. 

Since 1926 the situation in the world 
has changea materially in such a way as 
to render the World Court more vitally 
necessary than ever before. Since that 
date practically all of the nations of the 
world have by the Pact of Paris re- 

(Turn to page 325) 
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In both business and social life the English you use 
can help you get ahead or hold you back 





Act at once to receive 5-Vol. Club Set free for five days’ trial. 





F YOU are not absolutely sure of your 
English you are probably making mis- 
takes that are costing you dearly. As 

the photographic scenes reproduced on 
this page show, the English you use can 
help you get ahead or hold you back, in 
both business and social life. 

Now you need no longer fear costly, 

embarrassing mistakes. Now you can 


acquire the poise and the self-confident 
bearing 


that are yours when you 
KNOW that you are 
using correct Eng- 
glish. You are in- 
vited to accept free 
trial membership in 
the new 15-Minutes- 
} of English Club and 
win mastery of every 
phase of spoken and 
written English. 





Mistakes in pronun- 
ciation—shabby 
speech — can’t be 
seen but their effect 
others is as 
bad as that pro- 
duced by _ shabby, 
unkempt clothing! 


How Club Set 
Solves Your 
Problems 


Membership in 
the 15-Minutes-of-English Club brings 
you this new mastery of speech and 
writing through the 5-Vol. Club Set 
shown at right. This Club Set covers 
all your needs. One volume is de- 
voted to English and corrects the 
mistakes you may now unconsciously 
make. Another checks your errors 
in Pronunciation. Still another gives 
you “power of words”—adds thou- 


sands of new words to your Vocabu- 
lary and helps you to express your 
thoughts clearly and most effectively. 
A fourth volume shows you how to 
prepare and answer Social Letters of 
all types,.and gives over 100 actual 
letters for your use. A fifth volume 
shows you how to influence others 
through effective Speech-Making, pre- 
paring you for your big opportunity, 
when you are asked to get up and 
“say a few words,” at a business con- 
ference, banquet, club and lodge meet- 
ings, debates, etc. 


Not a Correspondence Course 


This is not a correspondence course 
with an arbitrary series of ‘lessons to be 
followed. You receive the complete five 
volumes of the Club Set all at one time. 
You use them first to 
check and to correct your 
present mistakes and then 
for handy reference 
showing you always, to 
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soak 


meet all situations, the correct thing to say 
and how to say it. 

It costs only a 2c stamp—to mail the coupon 
below — to receive the 5-Vol. Club Set free 
for five days’ trial. Make this 2c investment. 
Then for five days go through each volume, 
test yourself, correct errors you may now un- 
consciously make, and “sample” the many un- 
usual features. 


Send No Money 
for Club Set 


After thorough examina- 
tion and actual use of the 
Club Set, if you are not 
entirely satisfied that this 
new plan can help you to 
your greatest business and 
social advancement, return 
the five volumes at our ex- 
pense. You need send no 
money now. Decide at the 
end of five days whether you 
want to keep the Club Set and make the five easy, 
monthly payments as stated in the coupon. 

You have always wanted the certainty that 
you were speaking correctly, the freedom from 
embarrassment caused by mistakes in English, 
the ability to express yourself clearly and most 
effectively. Find out how the 15-Minutes-of- 
English Club plan can help you—accept free 
trial membership—mail the coupon and receive 
the 5-Vol. Club Set for five days’ trial and 
examination, Send to: G. P,. PUTNAM’S SONS 
(Dept.307),2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Social letters re- 
veal as muchcon- 
cerning your 
knowledge and 
refinement as 
your speech in 
conversation. 





FREE-EXAMINATION FORM 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS (Dept. 307) 

2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I accept free trial membership in your new 
15-Minutes-of-English Club. 
at once, all charges paid, for five days’ free examination. 
If I wish to keep the books and the free book-box, at the 
end of five days 
until $9.85 has been paid or I will send $9.00 at once in full 
payment. 
pense and owe nothing. 
ments except for the Club Set. 


Send the 5-Vol. CLUB SET 


will send $2.00 and then $2.00 each month 
Otherwise I will return the books at your ex- 


There are no dues nor other pay- 
Ship to 
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THE NEW BALL 


HE new larger and lighter golf ball 

is proving a godsend to the duffer 

for it provides him with one more 
alibi—an alibi of little consequence when 
it is analyzed, but nevertheless one that 
is a welcome innovation to the locker- 
room post-mortem experts. Really, the 
debates about the new ball, and the new 
ball itself, are shining cases of much ado 
about nothing. When the rank and file 
of dufferdom appreciates the possibilities 
of the new ball in correcting the glaring 
faults of his swing, the recently legalized 
balloon may become highly popular—that 
is, if the prevailing hysteria doesn’t re- 
sult in the abandonment of the 155-168 
sphere. 

Driving machine tests of the new ball 
show that it goes just as far as the old 
ball, except against a head wind. The 
wind factor slightly emphasizes the hook 
or slice tendencies of a shot. But the new 
ball’s sterling virtue of requiring the 
player to hit the ball with some snap 
more than offsets the ball’s defects. 

Stance and groove of many of our 
leading players vary widely but in their 
adjustment of timing to fit their respective 
swings the stars exhibit the coédrdination 
that explains good golf. Note the slow 
motion pictures of the master performers 
-~Jones, for instance. He has a lazy 
swing during most of his shots but when 
he gets near the ball the clubhead is ac- 
celerated until it is almost blurred. 

This speeding of the swing at the im- 
pact gets the clubhead to do its work. 
It is essential with the new ball as 
it provides the snap that makes the 
larger ball travel. You could get pretty 
fair distance out of the old ball even with 
a mis-hit shot, but you have to correctly 
hit the new ball. I am of the opinion that 
when the duffer realizes that this flexi- 
bility of swing means a marked improve- 
ment in his results from the larger and 
lighter ball, he will bless the day that it 
came into being. 

Attainment of this snap is not difficult. 
In the first place, don’t hold the club 
much tighter than you would a knife and 
fork. Then take a practice swing before 
hitting to see that your grip is right— 
that you won't lese control of the club at 
the top of the back swing. Try to anchor 
the chin and the right leg so you will have 
the two important swinging orbits pro- 
vided with fixed centers. In this connec- 
tion the Jones stunt of cocking the head 


, The Path to Par 
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so the left eye looks down at the ball is a 
valuable pointer for the duffer. This 
practice overcomes the tendency to move 
the head as the swing starts. 

You will note that at the top of my 
own backswing my right leg is straight, 
but not stiff. This prevents ducking and 
gets one in position to make the most of 
properly applied body power at the in- 
stant of impact. There is only one danger 
to this business of thinking about the 
right leg being straight and that is the 
peril of not transferring weight to the left 
leg as the ball is hit. This will mean that 
the player will be inclined to finish on 
his right leg and have a sad slice. 

Long ago, in trick shot performances, 
I learned the necessity of keeping the 
right leg and chin set so my groove would 
be fixed. You can’t afford to stray from 
the narrow path when you are driving a 
ball from the face of some stalwart 
stranger’s watch, or from the forehead of 
some fair maiden. 

As a matter of fact, the strongest reason 
for the straight left arm is this matter of 
keeping the clubhead in the groove. 
Plenty of good players have the left arm 
fairly bent, but their sense of the club- 
head path is either a marvelous gift or 
something acquired by long practice. 

When the average player gets these few 
simple groove control elements planted 
into his game, his worries are over. Then 
he has a swing that allows the clubhead 











Net until he has completely followed through 
does Jack raise his eyes to look down the fairway. 


to do its most effective work. Unless you 
have some feeling of the clubhead being 
in the swing you simply cannot get the 
shot you desire. 

For a long time I have maintained that 
most players have clubheads that are too 
light. Of course it is a delicate job to 
make clubs that have substantial-feeling 
heads without having the entire club too 
heavy, but the job is being done by 
the leading manufacturers and pro club- 
makers. The new ball is doing a good 
turn for the duffer by getting the club 
designers to make the swinging weights 
of the clubs greater. I have been using 
an iron club with practically wood head 
design lately on long iron shots with the 
new ball and find in the performance of 
this club ample confirmation of my belief 
that the new ball’s demand for heavier 
heads will be a benefit to the duffer. 
Many of the higher handicap players I 
have seen using such a club also are 
finding themselves swinging through the 
ball and letting the clubhead do its 
proper work. They first have to correct 
the tendency to be late with the clubhead, 
and when they get over this their entire 
game improves. 

So it begins to look like the duffer will 
be better off by far if he will spend the 
time and effort now being devoted to 
criticism of the new ball to practicing that 
will make the most of the new sphere’s 
possibilities. He will come out of these 
practice sessions with the new ball a 
tremendously improved golfer. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What is the best stance to use for 

putting? 
,. a 4- 

There are two kinds of stances that are 
usually used on the putting green. One 
is the crouching stance, the other the up- 
right stance. In the upright stance the 
feet are kept close together, the head 
directly over the ball and the left shoulder 
slightly lower than the right. In the 
crouching stance the feet are farther 
apart, the grip on the shaft is short and 
the ball on a line with the centre of the 
body. Either of these stances is good. 
The upright stance is the most popula 
with professionals. 


What can I do to prevent my left hand 
from turning over when gripping? 


Brad G. 
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It is evident that you are not using the 
proper grip to begin with, or that the 
muscles of the fingers and wrists of the 
left arm are a little weak. Plenty of prac- 
tice should strengthen these muscles. 
There is also a device on the market for 
just this thing. It fits in the palm of the 
left hand between the hand and the club 
shaft and grips the club in the proper 
position. 


Why is it that I can use one club so 
much better than another of practically 
the same specifications? 

R. N. 

A golf club is like anything that you 
get attached to. Most golfers have one 
or more clubs that they have the utmost 
confidence in and confidence plays a great 
part in the game. If you know every club 
in your bag and have practiced an equal 
amount with each of them, you have 
mastered one of the most essential parts 
of the game, “confidence.” 


Do the clothes you wear make a differ- 

ence in the game? 
ee 2 

Yes, they do. You would find it rather 
difficult to play with a tight vest on, as the 
shoulders could not function properly. 
Also with trousers, if you should get in 
the rough on a rainy day, your trousers 
would soon be soaked and would feel 
heavy and uncomfortable. One should 
always wear loose clothing that will not 
impede the muscles nor detract from 
one’s comfort. That is why knickers and 
a loose fitting sweater are so much in 
vogue on the golf course. 





A Mieka in Cee 


The second’ Ki- 
wanian to become a 
member of our Hole- 
in-One Club is Sam 
Peirce of Salinas, 
California. The fol- 
lowing is Sam’s ac- 
count of how it hap- 
pened: “This hole is 
163 yards and has a 
bad gulch and water 
hazard with plenty of 
trees to make it very 
tough. On the pre- 
vious hole I had broken my No. 6 club and, 
being a southpaw, I could borrow no other. 
I, therefore, was forced to use my No. 9 nib- 
lick and placed a high ball on the edge of 
the green from where it rolled in.” 


Sam Peirce 





The Nieblo Manufacturing Company of 
New York advises us that the awards they 
give to those who make a hole-in-one are not 
just ordinary boxes of “Reddy Tees” but 
special gift boxes made up for this purpose. 

Those Kiwanians who do make a hole-in- 
one are urged to send in their names, a story 
of the shot, and course played, and a photo- 
graph, if possible. 

In the March issue of Tue Kiwanis Maca- 
ZINE there appeared a list of companies 





which gave awards. Names and certified 
score cards should be sent to any one of the 
companies selected. 








International 
Good-Will 
2. From AN American Point or View 
(From page 322) 
nounced war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy and have solemnly cove- 
nanted that no settlement or solution of 
any conflict or controversy of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin it may be 
shall ever be. resorted to except through 
pacific means. Because of that event it is 
all the more necessary that we should es- 
tablish standards and rules of interna- 
tional conduct. There never has been 
a time in the history of the world where 
there was such need for the development 
of international law by an international 
court. 

The question of whether we _ shall 
join the Court or not is not a political 
issue. Both the Republican party and the 
Democratic party have indorsed it in their 
national platforms. Wilson favored its 
creation. Harding, Coolidge and Hoover 
have all commended it, and one of the 
greatest advocates in favor of joining it 
at the present time is John W. Davis. 
Consequently, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike can advocate it without being 
exposed to the charge of party disloyalty. 
There is a deep and radical inconsist- 
ency in the attitude of a government 
which pleads for disarmament but is un- 
willing to make any agreement to promote 
the settlement of international disputes 





by impartial judges. We have no reason 
to be surprised that it seems to foreign 
nations that we are studiously holding 
aloof from an established method of in- 
ternational conciliation and good-will 
which with our full support might well 
become a better national defense than all 
the guns and armor that can be put on 
ships of war. 

Canada, as you know, was one of the 
first nations to join the Court. The 
Minister of Justice of Canada, the 
Honorable Hugh Guthrie, came to Wash- 
ington recently and commended the work 
of the Court. He mentioned the fact that 
although the names of Moore, Hughes, 
Root and Kellogg were prominently 
connected with the Court, the United 
States had not joined. Of this he said, “I 
can only express profound, and [ think, 
universal regret.” He undoubtedly ex- 
pressed the opinion of thinking men in 
all countries. I cannot believe that any 
far-sighted American citizen is willing to 
have his country stand in this awkward 
position. The greatest demonstration of 
international good-will which the United 
States can make this year is to join the 
World Court, and I ask you to do your 
part in this great movement for interna- 
tional good-will. 




















OBSTACLE GOLF 


THE HOME LAWN GAME OF A 
HUNDRED THRILLS 


Previously known as Neal Obstacle Golf. A sporty 
pastime for adults or children, duffers or cham- 
pions. Make your lawn a private fairway for the 
enjoyment of your family and friends. Complete 


| sets range from $10 to $55. Ask your sporting goods 


dealer or write direct to The Mason Manu facturing 
Company, South Paris, Maine, 








When answering these 
GOLF ADS 
please mention the 
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PROGRAM CHAIRMEN: 
A Day with Jack Redmond 
at Your Club 


For information regarding an instructive | 
and entertaining club program write him 
direct. Address Golfers’ Headquarters, 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Illinvis. 


GOLF 
TRAINING 
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JACK REDMOND’S 


| 
Educational and Enlightening | 
Book on Golf | 
In this book by Jack Redmond he briefly 
| covers all the fine points of the game. He 
| teaches you how to train to play golf... . | 
and demonstrates a course of daily exercises | 
guaranteed to improve your game. It’s a 
book worth reading. 
In this book you will find information per- 
taining to a contest which you can enter in 
order to try for golf prizes awarded every 
month, 


| 50c is the price ....less than you pay for 
a good golf ball. 


| **Tee up”’ this coupon and ‘‘sock”’ itinthe | 
mailbox. **Uncle Sam”? will caddy for you. | 


JACK REDMOND 


Golfers’ Headquarters—K 
Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, Illinois 


Enclosed find $........for.. 
GOLF TRAINING 


Name.... 


.copies of 


Address... 
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Woodlawn, Chicago, Chart of Organization 
and Activity 


,\ FFICIENT Kiwanis leadership is per- 
haps the most essential requisite for 
a successful club. Kiwanis International 
has long recognized this fact and it was 
with this objective in mind that the train- 
ing school for leadership was inaugu- 
rated in the Illinois-Eastern Lowa District 
in December, 1930. By this plan all the 
officers of clubs are properly schooled 
in all the branches of Kiwanis functions 
and are equipped to begin the year with 
a clear vision of the intra-club relation- 
ships and are equipped to commence 
activities at the very beginning of their 
term in ofhce. 

One of the products of this early leader- 
ship training is evidenced by the graph 
of the Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Chi- 
cago, reproduced below. This graph was 
presented at the very beginning of the 
present administration and distributed to 
each member at their first meeting. 

Frank H. Beilfuss, president of the 
club, attended the school of training in 
December and came away with such a 
well defined idea of the functioning of a 
club that he immediately conceived the 
thought of putting it in graph form, But 
let Frank tell it. 


“Many members come in Kiwanis with 


a hazy idea of what it is all about and with 
a disturbed understanding of just how 
the club functions and the relationship 
of committees, officers, etc. They are 
business and professional men who have 
not time to read long letters of instruc- 
tions and tiresome articles of committee 
outline. Something that tells the story 
at a glance has the effect of immediately 
stimulating interest and brings them to 
the realization of the importance of their 
assignment in the function of the club. 
They know at a glance just what cog 
they represent in the Kiwanis machine-— 
their club. 

“A close study of this graph tells the 
story of how the club functions in a nut 
shell. The directors, president, vice-pres- 
ident, etc., are all shown in relationship 
in the expanding circles. In the upper 
half of the circle are the intra-club func- 
tions, and in the lower half the extra- 
club functions. This division is made for 
the purpose of emphasizing the idea 
(put in industrial terms) of factory and 
its products. 

“Every successful manufacturer lays 
stress on the importance of keeping his 
factory efficient—all the machinery is 
kept in smooth running condition; like- 
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wise the office, finance and collections are 
diligently supervised. He is ever cogni- 
zant of the fact that his products will 
reflect their maker and herein lies the 
measure of his success or failure. Ki- 
wanians cannot hope for worth-while 
achievement unless the intra-club func- 
tions well. 

“This graph also impresses on each 
member the value of his investment in 
Kiwanis—for here he sees at a glance a 
club that can satisfy the average business 
man’s needs for sports, recreation, fellow- 
ship, social and business contacts, music, 
entertainment, and education in public 
affairs, and he can acquire all this and at 
the same time express his desires in as 
large a measure as he may see fit in pro- 
moting good citizenship, helping depend- 
ent old folks and children, guiding the 
destinies of youth, improving the com- 
munity, helping the needy, promoting 
worth-while public needs and checking 
the progress of racketeers and unscrupu- 
lous business men. Where is there an- 
other club that can offer more? Con- 
sider what price golf—and then realize 
the wonderful investment you made when 
you acquired Kiwanis.” 





Deflationists 
vs. Inflationists 


(From page 306) 


wealth with the idea of stimulating con- 
sumption, usually ignore that question. 
It is a very pertinent one, however. The- 
orists will concede the impracticability of 
the redistribution of actual wealth. They 
admit that a home that is a palace for 
one family becomes more like a squalid 
tenement if occupied by seven or eight. 
They acknowledge that most forms of our 
wealth exist only so long as they are 
being put to their present use. Still they 
are inclined to slide over the little matter 
of dividing the wealth so that it may be 
redistributed. When they are backed into 
a corner and have to consider that phase 
of the question, they come right back to 
redistributing money, our medium of ex- 
change, the counter of wealth, that thing 
so largely dependent for its value, on 
intangible things such as faith. 

Just the minute that such a redistribu- 
tion as a result of legislative fiat is at- 
tempted, those intangible things take 
flight, the integrity and value of the me- 
dium is questioned and it ceases to repre- 
sent the wealth it is supposed to repre- 
sent. Nobody wants money or tokens of 
wealth that are dependent for value upon 
the whims of legislatures and congresses 
and that are subject to heavy deprecia- 
tion and penalty if accumulated. Such 
legislation harms everybody, be he capi- 
talist or laborer who has put his faith in 
that medium. It makes no difference whe- 
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MORE ALLURING THAN EVER... 



















the Mast Unusual R 
in the Middle West “ 


olf? 


a 


efi 


S urrounded by beautiful Lake Michigan, the 
glorious Dunes and forests. Combining Natures 
complete offerings to satisfy the individual 
preferences for recreation and diversion 


GOLF... one 8 hole and one 9 hole course 
BATHING... from the hotel steps. 
HORSEBACK RIDING... stable of 


fine saddle horses. 


TENNIS ... two courts with backstops 
DANCING... a famous orchestra during 


mealtimes; all evening on the Terrace 


Rates from $5°° a day single including meals. 

Only one hour and forty-five minutes from 

Chicago... accessible by automobile, rail 
and South Shore Line. 


for illustrated folder and reservations write 







































CHAS. S. ABBOTT 


President and General Manager 





GRAND BEACH ::: MICHIGAN 





or our CHICAGO OFFICE::-520 N Michigan Ave.:: Phone Superior 4416 


The operation of Hotel Golfmore is now under ownership 
control and management , assuring guests the utmost 





courtesy and service for their comfort and pleasure 
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ther the redistribution is attempted by 
excessive and unequal taxation, by in- 
flating the currency or by downright con- 
fiscation. The effect is just the same. The 
founders of the Republic recognized this 
clearly and accordingly incorporated ab- 
solute prohibitions of such acts in the 
Constitution. 

Dr. Frank’s hope that our farsighted 
business leaders will effect this redistri- 
bution of social buying power without the 
necessity of political interference, seems 
to me rather illusory. In plain unadorned 
English, doesn’t this mean hoping that 
those who have acquired more wealth 
than what appears to the rest of us as 
necessary for their comfort, will volun- 
tarily give their surplus to those who have 
not been so fortunate? Well, let us cherish 
that hope but let us realize that if it is 
fulfilled, it will mean a rather startling 
change in the human nature we have been 
familiar with for the past several thou- 
sand years. Abolish selfishness and greed; 








live by the Golden Rule. No scoffer can 
mar the inherent beauty of the conception, 
no philosopher can improve upon the 
sentiment, but to date we are still groping 
for that Utopia wherein hatred, envy, 
pride and folly are unknown. Men will 
continue to labor for themselves, yea, 
work long hours and endure hardships in 
order to acquire. They will continue to 
use their abilities for their own purposes. 
Threat of loss of what they have acquired, 
will continue, as it always has in the past, 
to make them cling more desperately to 
their possessions. 

Let legislatures and politicians stop 
threatening the industrious and _intelli- 
gent and thrifty; let public executives 
confine themselves to the duties of govern- 
ment, i.e., protecting life and property in- 
stead of playing Santa Claus to the 
people. In short, let cobblers stick to 
their lasts and platitudinous as it sounds, 
this depression with all its misery will 


soon be past. 





Romance of Rural Life 


By Pror. I. D. Wrexs 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; Northern State Teachers College 


S ONE drives along the highways of the 
Dakotas in the springtime, one is im- 
pressed with the wide expanses of 

plowed fields. The freshly stirred rich black 
soil reaches the eye in every direction. The 
barn yards and the pastures are teeming 
with new life. The frolicking lambs, the 
wobbly calves, and the pigs that have never 
known dirt are in abundance. The six and 
eight horse teams are still a bit nervous after 
the long winter vacation as they reluctantly 
respond to the command of the driver. 
Such scenes as these make one realize 
that in spite of forty-cent wheat and ten-cent 
eggs there is an abundance of inherent wealth 
in rural America. So much attention is be- 
ing given to the momentous problem of how 
to make a living that how we live is com- 
pletely covered with the blankets of farm 
The writer is well aware of the dis- 
However, the 


relief. 
tressing plight of agriculture. 
long breadlines of the great cities are as yet 
unknown in the countryside. The disgraceful 
spectacle of thousands of able-bodied, indus- 
trious men and women having to stand in 
line for hours in front of employment offices 
only to be turned away with no assurance of 
where the next meal is to come from has not 
yet reached the farm homes of the north- 
west. 

Admitting the dire economic condition of 
agriculture might it not be well to see what 
is to be found en the credit side of the 
books? 

Van Doren writing in Harper's Magazine 
for last. August says, “The farmer is failing 
to keep on top of the world, once he was 
looked up to. He was known as the prophet 
and monarch in his own domain.” May it 
be that rural America has lost her self- 
respect? Have all of those much cherished 
characteristics of rural life passed with the 
passing of the dash-churn and the walking 
p'ow? 

If rural life will be thought of as a way 





of living rather than a place in which to 
make a living, the quotations will make a 
rapid rise. 

Dr. Galpin reports a gain for the rural 
population according to the last census. This 
is strikingly significant. It points to the fact 
that people are awakening to the inherent 
advantages of living in the country. What 
are these advantages? 

First, there is a certain genuineness and 
wholesomeness possessed by rural people and 
exemplified in rural institutions that is worthy 
of conservation. There is less artificiality, 
less veneer of friendship among the people 
who live close to the soil. Handshaking and 
dinner invitations are genuine when given by 
the country folk. 

A superintendent of schools in Nebraska 
said not long ago, “I can hardly wait until 
I get out on my farm. I like to go out to 
the barn in the morning, there to be greeted 
by the dog, who jumps upon me, licks my 
face and wags his tail, not for what he may 
get from me, but because he likes me.” 

The nature of farming makes for this 
wholesomeness. Close association with the 
basic things of life cannot but develop desir- 
able qualities of character. The farmer is in 
daily contact with the implements of the 
Almighty; the soil, the sun, the rain, and the 
snow. He sees daily the miracles of life. 
Every ear of corn is a mystery, every potato 
inexplainable. 

Second, Rural America affords the most 
potentially desirable environment for rearing 
a family. Some time ago after the writer had 
been talking about the advantages of rural 
life he was accosted by a farmer who said, 
“How do you dare to tell youth that the 
farm is a desirable place on which to live?” 
After being asked if he were to live his life 
over again where he would prefer to live, in 
the country or city, he replied, “That was dif- 
ferent.” 

Youths learn early in life the necessity of 
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assuming responsibility. They learn to 
work. They are held accountable for certain 
duties. They learn to know nature. Early 
in life they come into contact with the funda- 
mental principle of life. These are learned 
in a natural and wholesome manner while the 
city courses often obtain the same informa- 
tion in an unwholesome and immoral way. 
The boy or girl who is thrown in daily 
contact with the beauty of nature cannot 
but be better because of it. He comes to 
know the calls of the birds of the field. The 
honk of the wild goose reminds him of the 
coming of summer. The lowing of the 
cattle, the neighing of the horses, the bleat- 
ing of the sheep may be music to his ears. 
The youth who hasn’t been awakened from 
peaceful slumbers by the crowing of the 
rooster has missed a real thrill. 
who hasn’t walked barefoot in the freshly up- 
turned soil has suffered a genuine loss. 
Poets, artists, and musicians have seen in- 
herent beauty in rural life. 
Whittier wrote, 
“Maud Muller on a summer day 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay.” 
Mrs. Browning wrote, 
“Where ill thoughts 
Die and good are born 
Out in the fields with God.” 
Many of the beautiful pictures show the 
life of the farm or of the countryside. 
Katherine Lee Bates was riding through 
the Dakotas on toward the Pacific Coast 
when she penned the words to the song 
“America the Beautiful”: 
“O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
America! America! God shed His grace 
on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 


The youth 





Stamp Collecting 
(From page 316) 


and have formed societies in many schools 
and colleges to encourage stamp collect- 
ing. 

One of the foremost collectors of 
America is Mr. Arthur Hind, wealthy 
textile manufacturer of Utica, New York. 
Without doubt his collection is the most 
valuable in all the world. In recent years 
he outbid His Majesty King George and 
brought to America the most valuable 
of all stamps, the One Cent British 
Guiana for which he paid the modest 
sum of $32,500. 

We do not all have to be kings to col- 
lect nor do we have to be millionaires. 
We do not even have to collect, but the 
purpose of this article is to suggest this 
means of relaxation, which I have used 
for over thirty years, in the hope that it 
may be a means of bringing diversion and 
rest to some other tired mind. Nothing 
yet has been found which will surpass 
stamp collecting for this purpose. The 
King of Egypt collects the stamps of the 
Confederate States of America. Collect 
in your own way, collect what most ap- 
peals to you but collect. 
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Charleston, West Virginia Says: 
‘¢A Financial Success Plus” 


3y RicHARD 


H. AYRE 


President, Kiwanis Club of Charleston, 
West Virginia 


HE Kiwanis Club of Charleston, West 

Virginia, had never attempted such a 

thing, so when one of the young officers 
proposed that the club sponsor the personal 
appearance of Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
he met with only lukewarm sympathy on the 
part of the board of directors. The year 1931 
begun and while the new com- 
mittees were functioning nicely there was 
plenty to be done before the organization 
would be fully in sway, so why add another 
hurdle to the course? Thus argued the 
board, but there were such obvious 


had only 


august 
benefits to be derived from a successful spon- 
sorship of Admiral Byrd that the ardent pro- 
affair authorized to in- 
vestigate and report. He did so with the 
result that Kiwanian Dick Byrd 
lectured in Charleston on April 13 before two 
capacity houses. 

To state that the affair was a 
success tells only a small part of the story, 
for the club capitalized on everything asso- 
ciated with the function and consistent with 
For here was a 
golden opportunity to go out to the people 


ponent of the 


was 


ultimate 


financial 


the objectives of Kiwanis. 


and spread the good news of Kiwanis while 


urging them to hear Admiral Byrd. Here 
was an opportunity to present the com- 
munity with something worth while. Here 


was an occasion to require the definite as- 
sistance of every member of the club. 
Careful planning was given to the estab- 
lishment of an organization and the one set- 
The board 
of directors comprised the steering commit- 
tee which codrdinated the activities of other 
committees, authorized all expenditures, and 
directed all effort. 
tees were directly responsible for the work 


up embraced every club member. 


The following commit- 


done: 

Ticket sale, speaking, newspaper advertis- 
ing and publicity, window cards and bill 
boards, house, program, window decoration, 
and reception. 

In seeking for a boy scout orderly for Ad 
miral Byrd it was determined that the rank- 
ing eagle scout of the city was the son of 
one of the members of Kiwanis. 

The Kiwanis club believes it profited fa: 
than the 
The name Kiwanis was broadcast far and 


more amount of money realized. 
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From left to right: Charles Albert, Jr., Eagle Scout; Lt. Commander E. L. Woodside; U. S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant; Rear Admiral Ri.chard E. Byrd; W. W. Wertz, Mayor, City of Charleston; C. K. 
Gilchrist, Vice-President, Kiwanis Club of Charleston; Richard H. Ayre, President, Kiwanis Club 


of Charleston. 

















| So the head chef 


cooked her meal 


himself 


OOR little lady. The doctor 

had said, ‘‘ Your food must 
be cooked just a certain way.”’ 
And here she was in a big hotel. 
She called the manager and told 
him. He sent for the head chef 
and the head chef cooked her 


food himself. 
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wide in connection with a worth-while en- 
tertaining and educational activity which in 
itself is of inestimable value. The school 
children who attended the afternoon lecture 
received much inspiration. The school auth- 
orities are complimentary for our action in 
bringing Admiral Byrd to the community. 
The Boy Scout executives claim impetus has 
been given to their troops. So we are proud 
of our job in having done something worth 
while; in seeking no donations and realizing 
a profit of $850.00 to be used in our under- 
privileged work. 





Dedication of 
Harding Memorial 
(From page 305) 


President Harding, and to the home of 
the late Dr. Geo. T. Harding, the father 
of the President, where we were privileged 
to join the family at luncheon. 

The funeral services of the late Presi- 
dent were held at this home in 1923, with 
President Coolidge, his cabinet, and other 
officials, and President Harding’s old 
friends, Ford, Edison, and Firestone in 
attendance. 

Space will not permit a detailed narra- 
tive of the formal dedication which has 
been so completely covered in the news 
of the continent. 

While seats were provided for seven- 
teen hundred who were given special rec- 
ognition, the representatives of Kiwanis 
International were accorded the honor of 
being seated within a few feet of the 
speakers on a special platform accommo- 
dating two hundred. 

Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, former Sena- 
tor from New Jersey, and Chairman of 
the Harding Memorial 
tendering the Memorial to 
Chairman Calvin Coolidge, emphasized 
the service of the many outstanding ap- 
pointees of President Harding. 

Former President Coolidge in present- 
ing the Memorial to Governor White of 
Ohio paid high tribute to the achieve- 
ments of the Harding Administration and 
their effect on the stabilization of the 


Association, in 
honorary 


nation. 

Governor White accepted the Memorial 
on behalf of Ohio in words of appreciation 
of President Harding and the devotion of 
Mrs. Harding. 

President Hoover accepted the Memo- 
rial on behalf of the Nation with words 
which gave full credit for the ability of 
President Harding and his service to city, 
state, and nation. He spoke of his spirit 
of kindness, loyalty, and devotion to serv- 
ice for others. 

After the Republican Glee Club of 
Columbus sang “The End of a Perfect 
Day” (a favorite of Mrs. Harding), the 
President of the United States placed a 
wreath on the sarcophagi. 

The sovereign people, regardless of 
party, had placed the seal of love and 
esteem on the life of a great statesman and 
Kiwanian. 
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Development and Guidance of the 


Youth of Today 


(From page 297) 


have a rural community then we need a 
rural high school, a county junior college, 
extension courses, part-time courses and 
night school work in farm management 
and in farm business. If we are in an 
industrial center, the industrial needs 
must be met. Education is truly social 
when it trains the youth to carry on. This 
does not mean that he has to run away 
from home to do it. So business men, 
industrial leaders, bankers, professional 
men and civic officials need to cooperate 
in this enlarged program of vocational 
guidance and education. Placement must 
follow. It is useless to train a boy or a 
girl to do a job well and then allow them 
to drift for themselves, and eventually 
take a position for which they have had 
no specific training. Yet the story of 
placement and labor turnover is an ap- 
palling commentary upon this very thing. 
It must, of necessity, be so unless the 
leaders of the communities of this part 
of the world coéperate in a larger way to 
make education vocational and universal. 
New Sciences 

In the second place there is that large 
body of matter which comes 
under the head of the sciences. We are 
living in an age that is dominated by this 
There are the physical 


subject 


subject matter. 
sciences that 

development in industry and manufactur- 
ing. The biological sciences have added 
their share to the development of medi- 
human welfare. 


have contributed to our 


cine, agriculture, and 
The earth sciences have aided engineer- 
ing, commerce and transportation. How 
impoverished must be the mind that has 
not been initiated into the mysteries of 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology and 
the like! These subjects are turned into 
the bread and butter of our modern era. 
They are interwoven and related until 
the line of demarcation between them is 
lost. Yet we seat the uninitiated in a 
lecture hall and divide with a mental 
micrometer the differences between them. 
How teaching lacks synthesis and unifica- 
tion! How it lacks application! Laws 
and formulas are learned past examina- 
tion time and the unsuspecting youth 
never imagines that every time he 
breathes, or every time his heart beats or 
every time he picks up a piece of paper 
that these laws are operating. How can 
he see them in the work-a-day world? 

But the extreme pathos of it all is that 
the vital parts of the sciences that he 
should know and understand cannot be 
taught. Tradition and practice have con- 
spired to keep these out of the books and 
out of the schools. Physics, chemistry 
and biology are fine so long as they are 
confined to the six simple machines, or 
Charles’ Law or the movements of the 
amoeba. But when it comes to the laws 


of physical health, the care of the body 
and the functions of the organs, these are 
omitted. When it comes to the science of 
the dynamo or the generator knowledge 
is confined to ability to pay the light bills. 
When it comes to protoplasm and chro- 
mosones, they are discussed in connection 
with garden peas or guinea pigs. If the 
youth is mentally active he sees the con- 
nection. If not, it is a story of peas and 
pigs. 

In a world that is based upon the in- 
tegration of the sciences it would appear 
evident that the youth of today should be 
oriented in these. Orientation means 
more than book knowledge. The applica- 
tions must be real and vital. Hence the 
world becomes the class room. Industries 
become the laboratory. The school and 
life become integral. In this way the com- 
munity becomes a laboratory and the 
applications of science are met in actuai 
use. The divisions between the sciences 
disappear and the whole program pro- 
ceeds from grade to grade in an orderly 
fashion. Science becomes vocational and 
practical. It brings culture because it 
deals with the cultural development of 
the race. It becomes vital because it does 
not stop with bookish explanations and 
with academic discussions. 

But most of all, this field of inquiry 
brings the youth of today face to face 
with the forces of nature and of life that 
are making our present environment. 
Where we live in sixty horse-power cars 
and under tons of pressure it is neces- 
sary to understand the forces. and the me- 
chanics of civilization and of life. When 
we prolong the period of infancy to the 
middle of the twenties and when we crowd 
our peoples into the confines of a city lot 
it is essential that new controls be set up 
and that new knowledges be acquired. 
If school is life then it must represent 
life as we live it in 1931, else it becomes 
a sham and a farce. Science must be 
vitalized in a scientific age. This is the 
second large task that confronts those 
who would contribute to the development 
of the youth of today. 

Social Sciences 

In the third place there is the large 
body of materials that we know as the 
social sciences. We have put these up in 
separate compartments and have given 
them out year by year. Our practice has 
favored a chronological treatment be- 
cause we have never thought the problem 
through. Ancient history was followed by 
medieval and then by modern. The cap 
sheaf of local and national history was 
added and the course was completed. 
Those of scientific mind or those who 
pursued the vocational branches took 
only the latter and that largely because 
of legislative enactments. Again the ap- 
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plications to real life were never made. 
Few realized that the social and the polit- 
ical questions which they encountered or 
which they would have a hand in solving 
had their roots deep in the background of 
history. One section of the book was 
passed and the next was taken up. At 
the end, the young mind had a panoramic 
picture of the giant figures that stalked 
across the pages of texts. Great move- 
ments were unknown and great social and 
political ideals were lost in the umbrage 
of names and dates. So the relations be- 
tween the academic pursuits and reality 
could never be made. What a pity that 
the great moulding and directing institu- 
tions of society should be so blinded to 
the crying needs of a new era! Actual 
courts, banks, official departments, gov- 
ernmental and officers never 
existed aside from the pages of the text. 

Unified social should be so 
taught as to prepare the youth of today 
for active participation in the social, po- 
litical and economic life he lives and will 
have to live. It is not a new-born environ- 
ment. It has been aborning since the 
dawn of civilization. The ‘ancient Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Romans, the peoples 
of the Middle Ages and the nations of the 
earth have poured their life-blood into the 
great crucible of modernity. Vocations 
and science have remoulded many of the 
contributions to meet modern needs. But 
many of the modern demands are not met. 
Practice lags behind knowledge. Civiliza- 
tion’s great task is to keep them apace. 
It is a remarkable fact that a huge ma- 
jority of our youth have never had work 
Yet these two 
sciences are the backbone of our modern 
social order. We must know about wages, 
wealth, capital, labor, crime, vice, poverty 
and human welfare if we are to meet the 
demands of the present. These topics are 
set deeply in the background of history. 


agencies 


sciences 


in economics or sociology. 


Tariffs, prohibition, immigration, juris- 
prudence, law and government are on 


every hand. Yet these controversial ques- 
tions are not taught because of fear of 
propaganda or ignorance of needs. Why 
study the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians when other laws are in need of 
much greater study today? Why trace 
the paths of little-known explorers when 
the paths of transportation, commerce, 
communication and industry are making 
the world alive today? 

Education must set up vital goals. It 
must deal with real life. Thus we try to 
make the school a social community. We 
delegate duties. We democratize the 
school to prepare for participation in a 
democratic society. Feeble beginnings 
have been made. Tradition, college en- 
trance requirements, training of teachers, 
inertia of communities and adherence to 
the past have made education a slave. 
The youth of today develop as we hand 
them bread, then they cry for food. 
The dried stones of by-gone days are 





bare o: nourishment and inspiration. If 
subject matter must be sacrificed to 
knowledge then it is time that the sacri- 
ficial offering be made and that the 
emancipation of youth be proclaimed 
through the land. The industrial and 
commercial world of today is based upon 


a fundamental knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the social sciences. These 


latter must be made real, vital and pulsat- 
ing. 
depend upon class rooms and text books, 
A coéperative community, a trained lead- 
ership, a new subject matter and new 
teaching must come to fill up the gap. 
The youth of today must know how to 
meet the problems of the civilization 
which we will leave to him in the next 
decades. His is a harder job than ours. 
Life is more complex. Society’s only 
agent for the reproduction of knowledge, 
skill and adaptation to environment is the 
school. It is the school’s supreme task. 

In the fourth place there is need for a 
newer approach to the teaching of the 
cultural subjects of life. We would not 
and must not disregard these. The spirit- 
ual values of life are too valuable and the 
need for these great to disregard 
them. The development of the youth of 
today is dependent upon our ability to 
transmit to them a deep and a lasting 
passion for the beautiful and for the fine. 
It may be that the social sciences are the 
subjects to use for the inculcation of the 
deeper lessons of internationalism and 
hatred of war. But they come from the 
heart and they touch the heart. So the 
youth must find his heart. 


too 


If the schools are to function and if 
education is to prepare us for the complex 
civilization of which we are a part then 
we must know and practice the brother- 
hood of man. This is no idle sentiment to 
be bandied about on festal days by high- 
power orators. It is a fundamental idea 
that underlies life and religion. It is the 
basis of a warless era. If our schools are 
to so teach that science is not turned 
from the peaceful pursuits of industry 
and commerce to the devastating work of 
making munitions of war, then we need to 
teach brotherhood, love and international 
understanding. If we are to marvel at 
the beauty of a Raphael, if we are to fee! 
the sonorous rhythm of a Beethoven, if we 
are to worship at the shrine of a Shake- 
speare, if we are to revel in the depths 
of a Plato then our feelings must go out 
to the people who gave these immortals 


to the world. Love, admiration, under- | 
standing and feeling know no interna- 


tional boundary lines. 

But before the youth can be developed 
to know, to feel and to live, he must know 
the contributions of the world to general 
culture. Art, music, literature, philoso- 
phy, language, customs and _ traditions 
that have made this a better place in 


This cannot come to pass when we | 





which to live should become the furniture 
of every well-equipped mind. Vocations, | 
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science and social science become sterile 
when they are divorced from culture. The 
contribution of religion to the feelings of 
mankind cannot be neglected. The finer 
side of man must be trained as well as 
the physical and the mental. Youth must 
be taught to feel deeply. 

This cannot be done by reading the 
dry pages of a history of literature, or 
stumbling through the lines of a great 
poem, or droning over a beautiful song. 
Art, music and literature must become 
alive for the youth. With increased 
leisure time he must know how to spend it 
in other ways than in idleness or in 
burning up gas on highways. 
forgotten how to sing? Is reading be- 
coming a lost art? Are objects of beauty 
only for the museums? Is philosophy a 
university Is religion on the 
wane? The answer we make to these 


Have we 


course ¢ 


questions is our reply to the needs of the 
youth of today. When we cease to feel 
deeply hope is lost, we become a nation 
and a world of automata. Wars will be 
inevitable and the collapse of civilization 
is at hand. Better that another child 
never be born than such a time ever come. 

Such are the paramount needs in the 
development of the youth of today. These 
are real needs. They speak of a wide 
vision, of work, of plans and of innova- 
tions. They call for wise leadership. They 
demand immediate attention. No greater 
task confronts the manhood of this quar- 
ter of the globe than a careful analysis of 
these things and a participation in plans 
for their achievement. The analysis must 
be clean-cut and thorough. But once it 
is thought through it will demand unsel- 
fish and unflagging action. This is your 
great opportunity. It will not be meas- 
ured in your bank account at the end 
of the year but it will permit you to 
hold your grandchildren on your knees 
in peace and with the assurance that they 
will have a chance. 

Guidance of the Youth of Today 

The outline of the development of the 
youth of teday gives us broad hints of 
the needs for, and the methods of guid- 
Both development and guidance 
are needed in the complete program. 
Alone, each fails. 

In the first place there is need for a 
sympathetic understanding of the gigantic 
task that confronts the school of today. 
Too frequently progress is halted because 
of the lack of understanding. The past, 
our experiences, our methods, and the 
way we have traveled are all too dear to 
be forsaken. The whole question is clut- 
tered up with an emotionalism that kills 
progress and blights advancement. Sym- 
pathetic understanding cannot come by 
superficial study or by idle gossip. 


ance, 


Modern education needs as much study 
as bridging a stream or locating a factory. 
It is as complicated as the stock exchange. 
It is as scientific as modern medical 
diagnosis. The old must give way to the 
new. The tools of the past are insufficient 


for the present. Sentiment may keep the 
old muzzle-loader hanging above the door 
but the well-oiled automatic is taken away 
on the hunting trip. Treasure the past in 
your hearts and memories, but put the 
scientifically tried new into practice. 

In the second place the problem of 
guidance means that there must be a 
continuous program. Too frequently the 
plans of men and organizations are for 
special days, for special seasons, for spe- 
cial children. These are worthy, yet 
humble beginnings. The larger vision 
and the broader plans call for wiser 
generalship on the part of the civic 
leaders of the community. No sporadic 
achievement can be lasting. It is the 
team-work of the entire community that 
will produce results. No program of voca- 
tional guidance, no work with the under- 
privileged, child is worthy of the name 
that provides temporary relief or that 
seeks to give favorable advertising for 
a special group. These children need 
more than these. The job is a perpetual 
one. This program demands the highest 
type of leadership. It means time and 
sacrifice. It financial support 
worthy of the cause. 

In the third place the guidance of the 
youth of today should include a deeper 
and more fundamental understanding of 
the life of the world. Open doors to in- 
dustry, business and the professions must 
be maintained. A scientific basis for 
vocational selection must be set up. A 
more profound knowledge and _ under- 
standing of the laws which operate busi- 
ness and society must be given. These 
come from a careful scrutiny of life and 
not from books. So the traditional school 
must give way to the new school that will 
prepare all of the children of all the 
people for all of the jobs of life. This 
calls for a deeper understanding of the 
whole problem of education on the part 


needs 


of the laymen of the community. Fac- 
tional fights, tradition, and _ obsolete 


methods, force business organizations to 
the wall. Educational programs are af- 
fected in like manner. Unified community 
coéperation must be maintained for the 
sake of the children. If it cannot be done 
we had better check up on our own better 
natures and our own attitudes toward 
society and toward the boys and girls. 

In the last place the center of this 
whole matter rests in our hopes and as- 
pirations for the civilization of which we 
are a part. Through untold centuries of 
time mankind has progressed to his pres- 
ent stage of development. The paths are 
strewn with the blanched bones of former 
contestants. Unholy wars were made and 
the rule of the sword has written its 
pages of history. Today, as never before, 
knowledge is gaining the victory. But the 
fruits of that victory must be peace, 
understanding, education and morality. 
If knowledge cannot establish these then 
the only other way that man knows is 
the way of the sword. Lest that way come 
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again we must unite for the development 
and guidance of the youth of today. Men 
of Kiwanis, the most worth-while value in 
life lies in the development and guidance 
of our children. The most valuable les- 
sons we can give them are those which 
will make this world a better place in 
which to live and which will banish 
forever the rule of war and international 
misunderstanding. No better develop- 
ment and guidance than this can ever be 
given. 


A Thousand Cities 
Can’t Be Wrong 
(From page 309) 





a year-round program of public recrea- 
tion for the first time. Other cities have 
increased their recreation opportunities 
with a view particularly to providing 
wholesome occupation for unemployed 
men. Many play centers have been estab- 
lished in connection with employment 
bureaus, so that the men may enjoy 
games and reading while waiting for the 
call to work. 

“Unemployment and an empty mind 
have consequences almost as bad as un- 
employment and an empty stomach,” 
says Otto T. Mallery, President of the 
Philadelphia Playground Association. 
“In Philadelphia the Playgrounds Asso- 
ciation has coéperated with the unem- 
ployment relief committee and has given 
recreation opportunities to every home- 
less unemployed man. Humor and fun 
proved a restorative of courage and 
morale. Ten thousand individuals used 
these facilities an average of thirty times 
a day during the winter. Activities ranged 
from checkers to boxing and from read- 
ing to paddle hockey. Home talent from 
among the men put on a minstrel or 
vaudeville stunts nearly every evening. 
The unemployed entertained the unem- 
ployed. Recreation to keep a man from 
losing his nerve and his self-respect was 
not thought of twenty-five years ago.” 

A number of cities are pointing out 
that the need of children for normal rec- 
reation opportunities was never greater 
than in a time of economic depression. 
Children’s business in life—play—is go- 
ing on as usual, they realize. Health and 
character building, training for the wise 
use of leisure, must reach children today 
if they would not reap a harvest of ill 
health, delinquency and wasted citizen- 
ship tomorrow. 

The chairman of a Kiwanis Play- 
ground Committee made a graphic plea 
recently for no “unemployment situa- 
tion” among the children of his city this 
summer. In sponsoring a drive for funds 
to open the local vacation playgrounds, 
he said, “This city with all her want and 
need cannot forget the children who are 
so innocent of the causes of unrest and 
want. We will remember that above all 
the heartaches of grown people, we 
will not add a single heartache to a 
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child if we can provide a place for happy 
children to play. A boy without a place 
to play is like a man without a job. It 
would add to the unemployment problem 
to have twelve hundred or more children 
without playgrounds, and thus without 
the great job of youth, play. Some will 
have no other place. Many could play 
at home, but here there will be a direct- 
ing hand, to add the touch of character 
forming in play.” 


Kiwanis Aids 

One of the foremost community service 
and community building activities of 
Kiwanis clubs has been their work for 
supervised playgrounds and other public 
recreation facilities. The leadership of 
Kiwanis in a number of cities has re- 
sulted in the establishment of a recrea- 
tion system supported by the municipal- 
ity. A model playfield, a wading pool, 
a summer’s leadership in recreation as 
the gift of Kiwanis often has proved the 
starting point for community interest in 
the play needs of children. 

Delinquency among boys and girls has 
decreased fifty per cent and more after 
the opening of a directed playground, 
police records in scores of cities testify. 
Many a youthful gang has been turned 
from potential criminality to good citi- 
zenship through leadership in sports or 
in some such hobby as building and fly- 
ing model aircraft. More than that, 
Kiwanis sees in organized recreation an 
opportunity to give to youth certain skills 
and interests that will stay with them 
through life. In this day when home 
chores are few, habits of industry and 
outlets for creative achievement are pro- 
vided by playground handcrafts. To pre- 
pare children for the wise use of the in- 
creasing leisure time that the world will 
have tomorrow, is an objective of pro- 
gressive schools and playgrounds today. 


Leisure for All a Modern Gift 

Modern invention has reduced the 
hours of labor and precipitated a problem 
of what we shall do with our growing 
spare time. Yet public provision for the 
use of leisure is by no means a twentieth 
century product. Centuries ago cities of 
Greece and Rome had numerous art cen- 
ters, gymnasiums, public baths and play- 
ing fields for their people. 

Dr. John H. Finley reminded at the 
recent White House meeting on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the National 
Recreation Association, “The principle 
of the creative and recreative use of 
leisure was pointed out by Aristotle more 
than 2,000 years ago. ‘Leisure,’ said Aris- 
totle, ‘is the principle which determines 
all.’ He said it was the chief end of edu- 
cation. In fact, our word school comes 


from the Greek word for leisure.” 
However, one difference is outstanding 
between the leisure of yesterday and of 
today and tomorrow. This, too, was em- 
phasized at the White House meeting by 





Joseph Lee, President of the National 
Recreation Association. Mr. Lee said, 
“Through all the centuries that history 
records, freedom to live has been a priv- 
ilege of the very few. Ancient civiliza- 
tion, with its marvelous freeing of man’s 
soul in art and science, was built on 
slavery. Life in the Middle Ages was for 
the noble, to whom were reserved the 
arts of war and government and of the 
chase. Life-precluding toil was for the 
serf. Always, in organized society, the 
great mass has labored that the few 
might live. 

“But now the incredible thing has hap- 
pened. By great good fortune—by acci- 
dent, so far as we are concerned, and 
not by our design—this gift is brought 
to us, the gift of universal leisure, unpre- 
cedented since the fall of man. It is a 
magic gift. The goddess hands it to us 
with a smile, knowing its portentous pos- 
sibilities for good or ill according to the 
use we make of it. Here is our chance 
the most extraordinary ever granted to a 


nation—bearing the heaviest responsi- 
bility.” 

Looking to the city of the future, 
architects and planners today predict 


green fields and beautiful structures for 


the use of leisure that will rival the 
glories of any antiquity. They predict 


recreation centers for small children, for 
young men and women, and for family 
groups in every residential neighborhood. 


On the outskirts of every town, they see | 





extensive areas for holiday recreation 
and nature study. They see a new 
American culture—universal expression | 


through amateur art, music and drama— | 
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Be Sure to Hear 


JAMES ROGER BROWN 


President of the 
MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
A Constructive Humorist of a High Order 


Of Mr. Brown’s lectures 
it has been said: ‘‘Never 
adull moment from 
start to finish. A fas- 
cinating and brilliant 
array of facts and fig- 
ures, with humor, and 
sound philosophy.”’ 





— Taxation—what it is and how it 
should be applied 

— How to Build a City Beautiful 

— Mine—Thine—Ours 

— Is it to be Socialism, Anarchy or 
Freedom? 

— Foolish Things that Wise Men Do 


For Appointments and Information 
write 


MANHATTAN SINGLE TAX CLUB 
New York, N. Y. 


1860 Broadway 
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QUIT 
TOBACCO 


No man or woman can escape 
the harmfu] effects of tobacco. 
Don’t try to banish unaided 
the hold tobacco has upon you, 
Join the thousands of enee- % 
ate tobacco users that 







have 
found it easy toquit with the aid of the Keeley Treatment. 


Treatment For 
TobaccoHabit 
Successful For 
Over 50 Years 


Gaihty Neniehes x craving for tobacco. Write today 


ing, how te quickly Free a from 
the isbenanie and our Money Back Guaran 

KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. N-703 Dwight, i. 
Home of the famous Keeley Treatment for Liquor and Drugs. 

Booklet sent on request. Corr strictly 


for Free Boo! 

















Win $3,79090 





or Buick S Sedan and $2,500.00 — 
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Can You Find § Faces? 


People who were riding in the auto above got out of the car. Their faces are shown in odd places about 
the picture. Some faces are upside down, others look sideways, some look straight at you. If you can 
pick out 5 or more faces, mark them, clip the picture and send to me together with your name and 


address. Sharp eyes will find them, Can you? 


We are giving more than $12,900 in 103 prizes, in a great new plan of advertising our business. Also 
thousands of dollars in cash rewards. In a former campaign Mr. C. H. Essig, a farmer of Argos, 
Ind., won $3,500; Mrs. Edna Ziler of Ky. won $1,950. Many others won big cash prizes. Now a better 
campaign than ever with more prizes. our new campaign someone wins $3,700—why not you? 


Send Today ::' 


5 faces in the picture? 


ye send your answer now, 
take an active 

on sure to get a cas 
You may win new Buick 8 Sport Sedan delivered by your nearest dealer, 
and $2,500—or $3,700 if you prefer all cash. Duplicate prizes will be 
iven in case of ties. No matter where you Eve. if you want to win 
,700 first prize money, send answer today for details. Can you find 


$1,000 Extra 
for Promptness 


If you are prompt I’ll give 
ou $1,000 extra if you win 
t prize. Sendnomoney. 

It doesn’t require a penny 


ape you 
reward, 


THOMAS LEE, Mgr., 427 Randolph St.,Dept. 163, Chicago,#1l, of your money to win. 
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| Kiwanis 


rising through leisure time interests. 

That this is not an idle dream is shown 
by the fact that progressive cities and 
counties are looking ten and _ twenty 
years ahead in planning for their recrea- 


tion needs. And the strides made by 


| public recreation in its short span point 
encouragingly to the fulfillment of an 


efforts of 
has 


practical 
their own 


which the 
clubs in 
helped on its way. 


ideal 
towns 





International Good-Will 


1. From a CaAnapian Point or View 


(From page 299) 


Bryan at one time made this statement: 
“He is the best prophet who recogniz- 
ing the omnipotence of truth compre- 


| hends most clearly the great forces which 
| are working out the progress, not of one 


party, not of one nation, but of the human 
race. History is replete with predictions 
which once wore the hue of destiny but 


| which failed of fulfillment because those 


LET US HELP 
YoU 


ANCER in its early stages is 
often curable when prop- 


erly treated. If you have the 


slighiest suspicion that you have 


cancer, consult a physician at 


once. The odds are against your 
having cancer, but why take a 
chance? Why wait until it may 
be too late? Follow the advice 


of your own doctor, or of your 


local Cancer Committee. 


For free information write, call or telephone to 


The New York City 
Cancer Committee 
34 East 75th Street 
RHinelander 4-0435 
If not a resident of New York City 
wrile to the 


American Society 





for the Control of Cancer 


New York, N. Y. 











American 


who uttered them saw too small an arc 


of the circle of events.” 
I would add that when the 
events rises above and beyond 


arch of 
fallacy 
and error and the Christian doctrine is 
finally keyed together, may the keystone 
be found to be the experiences of the 
Continent, where for 
tions the peoples of all nations have lived 
in peace, and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, with its far-flung dominions 
of different races, languages, customs, and 


genera- 


even different religions, showing alle- 
giance to a common sovereign. You sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” We sing 
“God Save the King.” Your flag stands 
as the symbol of equity, freedom and 


| justice of a great republic. That equity, 


freedom and justice experienced within 
the British Commonwealth of Nations is 
symbolized in the person of the King. 
Someone has said; “everything which 
has the power to win the obedience and 
respect of men must have its roots deep 
in the past.” Your flag which was so 
graciously passed over to this side of 
the platform this morning bears the rec- 


| ord of the immediate past, in the stars 
| in that 
| but eventually increasing to the forty- 


field of blue, first thirteen, 
eight, representative of the states which 
have been formed under the Union. It 
has thirteen stripes which are representa- 
tive of the fact, as I understand it, that 
there were thirteen original colonies 
formed into thirteen original states. In 
that one fact in your flag you have com- 
memorated that your roots are deep in the 
past back through Great Britain to the 
time of Caesar. We had passed over to 
the other side of the platform the Union 
Jack, upon which you will see the three 
crosses—the Cross of St. George, the 
Cross of St. Andrew and the Cross of 


| St. Patrick, those being demonstrative of 


THe Kiwanis MAGAZINE 


a previous union of the peoples of the 
British Isles to form Great Britain, with 
their roots also founded in the time of 
Caesar. 

May I say of these flags with the 
Canadian orator Howe: 

“And! may their varying tints unite 

To form in Heaven’s light 

One arch of peace.” 





Additional 100%ers 
Thirteen Years 


William C. Alexander, New York, N. Y. 
George Hickson, Rochester, N. Y. 


Twelve Years 
Dr. George A. Baker, Washington, D. C. 


Eleven Years 
2. 


Hayes, Lexington, Ky 
Ten Years 


L. L. Johnson, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Homer B. Godfrey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Nine Years 
George B. Day, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Joseph E. Stannah, Rochester, Pa. 
John P. Davidson, Wichita, Kans. 
Harry B. Horner, Wichita, Kans. 


Eight Years 
William O. Harris, Los Angeles, Calif. 
John Wilder, Niles, Ohio. 
J. H. Rosensteel, Niles, Ohio. 


Seven Years 
Harry G. Kimball, Washington, D. C. 
F. Archibald Meatyard, Washington, D. C. 
R. H. Baker, Creston, Ia. 
Arthur F. Steinberg, Washington. D. C. 


Six Years 
Burns C. Downey. Washington, D. C. 
John J. Langenbach, Raymond, Wash. 


Five Years 
Lee Proffitt, Centralia, Wash. 
C. W. Warren, Centralia, Wash. 
W. C. Reid, Centralia, Wash. 
Marriott G. Farr, Portland, Ore. 
Lee H. Fullington, Portland, Ore. 
Harold C. Jones, Portland, Ore. 
Frank E. Lowry, Portland, Ore. 
Fred Birkenhead, West Toronto, Tor., Ont. 


Dr. W. H. McDonald, West Toronto, Tor., 
Ont. 
Samuel Wilson, West Toronto, Tor., Ont. 


H. Stanley Higman, Ottawa, Ontario 

D. Roy Kennedy, Ottawa, Ontario 

R. W. Kime, Salem, Va. 

Carl Gottschalk, Salem, Va. 

Arnold P. Mickler, Orlando, Fla. 

Harold V. Condict, Orlando, Fla. 

Edward S. Olezak, Pittston, Pa. 

L. Burr Belden, San Bernardino, Calif. 
Walter Roseberry, Columbus, Ind. 

Albert C. Stephany, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
Fred. W. Bergmann, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 
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Oscar Siegel, Boonville, Ind. 

Carl I. Anderson, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

C. L. Mattice, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

W. E. Carlson, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Ernest Ulm, Fort Dodge, la. 

John Otar, Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Floyd Burwash, Watsonville, Calif. 

K. Dunlap, Lowell, Mass. 

John E. Layng, Redwood City, Calif. 
Charles B. Stoner, Redwood City, Calif. 
Harry Clarkson, Bayonne, N. J. 

M. C. Knott, Fort Worth, Tex. 

H. Bobbitt, San Jose, Calif. 

C. Merritt, San Jose, Calif. 

E. Morrish, San Jose, Calif. 

E. L. Jackson, Burbank, Calif. 

L. W. McClure, Burbank, Calif. 

J. Tom Anderson, York, Pa. 

John T. Wagner, Pottstown, Pa. 

W. D. Pattison, Winamac, Ind. 

James A. Dilts, Winamac, Ind. 
Elmer E. Embree, DeKalb, Il. 
Thomas Buren, Hopewell, Va. 

Ira Buren, Hopewell, Va. 

George G. Anderson, Hopewell, Va. 
Grover Alderson, Hopewell, Va. 

Dr. O. W. Singer, Washington, D. C. 
Julian Bobo, Dallas, Texas. 

John H. Cullom, Dallas, Texas. 

James L. Hanway, Dallas, Texas. 

E. N. Willis, Dallas, Texas. 

C. T. Feelhaver, Creston, Ia. 

Dr. R. 
Albert Rosenow, Fort 
Elwin Hunter, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Jesse L. Watts, Anderson, Ind. 

Harry G. Strickland, Greenfield, Ind. 
John B. Hinchman, Greenfield, Ind. 

L. C. Heinrich, Greenfield, Ind. 

Omer Jackson, Greenfield, Ind. 

Walter C. Kolb, Greenfield, Ind. 

N. C. Binford, Greenfield, Ind. 

H. L. Avery, Greenfield, Ind. 

Abe Minske, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Russell Dodge, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

V. O. Nelson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Walter Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
George A. Stingle, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
Ted Dueber, Centralia, Wash. 


A. Swanson, Creston, Ia. 
Collins, Colo. 


Secretary C. D. Hodgeman of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, was incorrectly listed in the 
May issue as having a 100° attendance rec- 
ord for six years. 


Kiwanis Personalities 
iwanis Personali 

Past District Governor Harold P. Tomp- 
kins of Charleston, West Virginia, was re- 
cently appointed by Governor G. Conley a 
member of the State Road Commission. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper comments, there 
was a great deal of political “buzzing” re- 
garding this appointment because the gover- 
nor went outside his party to fill this position, 
The newspaper editorial states: “It is evident 
that this was Governor Conley’s personal ap- 
pointment and that politics had no place in 
It is too bad that all of our 
appointments cannot be governed by such 
proper considerations.” Mr. Tompkins served 
as president of the Southern West Virginia 
Automobile Club and also served as a mem- 
ber of the committee which drafted the state 
road law. 


the selection. 


* * 


Kiwanian L. C. Reynolds, Comptroller and 
Assistant to the President of the American 
Writing Paper Company of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, was selected to give one of the im- 
portant addresses at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States at Atlantic City. He spoke on 
the subject of “Business Budgeting to Secure 
Employment Stability.” 


The Saskatchewan division of Kiwanis is 
well represented in some of the higher offices 
of “Canada’s National Sport”—Hockey. John 
W. Hamilton of the Regina club is Dominion 
Mogul of Amateur Hockey, being elected for 
his second term to the president’s chair in the 


G. A. FA. 


Mr. Maurice L. Breidenthal of Kansas City, 
Kansas, Past Governor of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District, has been 
President of the Kansas Chamber of 
merce for the eighth time. 


elected 


Com- 


Because his smile wins them and because 
he made such a huge success of the event last 
year, Rev. William Chapman, Immediate Past 
Governor of the Michigan District, will again 
this year have complete charge of the Juve- 
nile Parade, an important part of the three 
days’ program to be staged in Traverse City 











On behalf of Kiwanis International, Washington, D. C. Kiwanians pay memorial tribute to the Un- 


known Soldier buried in Arlington Cemetery. 


Burger, New York City, Edgar Morris, 


District Governor F. 
Maryland, places wreath. Those in the picture, front row: 
district trustee, 


Berry Plummer, Hagerstown, 
George Bunnell, Washington, Arthur T. 
Washington, District Governor F. Berry 


Plummer, Merritt O. Chance, president, Washington club, Edward S. Pardoe, William F. Smith, and 


Past District Governor Harry G. Kimball. 


Back row: left 


to right: Pinkney Harman, John S. 


Bennett, George Samuel Holmes, Albert Foote, Lockport, New York, Archie K. Shipe, Edwin F. Hill, 
James B. Edmunds, Robert A. Hutchison, lieutenant-governor, Manassas, Virginia, Eugene G. Adams, 
Dr. John C. Palmer, and Risley G. Hunt. 















‘I Had a Waistline 
Like His. 
I Got Rid of It 
This Easy Way.’ 


~s 








“T have worn Direc- 
tor Belt. I have re- 
duced my waistline 
eight inches,” says 
- P. Long, 
banon, Pa. 


HE Director 


puts the loose, 
fallen abdominal muscles 
back where they belong, and you immediate- 
ly take on a slender, athletic appearance. 
Then, its gentle changing pressure on the 
abdomen brings results similar to regular 


| massage, scattering the fat and giving 


| strength and firmness to the waistline 


while the replacement of the muscles re- 
lieves the strain on the digestive organs. 


| This means better assimilation of food and 
| improved elimination. In thousands of 


cases the improvement 
has not only been im- 
mediate but has become 
permanent, 


Slip the DIRECTOR 
On—That’s All 


Now you can 


va 


a WE quickly, easily and 
“hhanen’ surely rid yourself of a 


bulging waistline. Thou- 


| sands of men who sent for the Director on 
| our trial offer have proved its value for re- 
| ducing the waistline; and letters from 


physicians recommend it as a natural, com- 


monsense way to obtain the desired results. 


‘The Director is fitted to your 


| Light and compact, lies 


‘SENT ON TRIAL 


| We’ll send a Director for 
| trial. If you don’t get re- 





measure all in one piece. There are 
no buckles, laces nor straps to bother you. 


flat, worn with ease and 
comfort, cannot be seen, 


Let us prove our claims, 





sults you owenothing. You ee 
don’t risk a penny. Write The “Director” will 
for trial offer, doctors’ en- give you a waistline 
dorsements and letters like this 
from users... Mail the coupon NOW! 
Landon & Warner, 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
BSS SSeeeeeeeaaae 
LANDON & WARNER Dept. E-148 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part please send me details 
of your trial offer, instructions for 
measuring, and letters from users. 
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Chicago's 
MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Sts. 


2,500 Rooms 
$2.50 Up 


Every room in this premier hotel 
is an outside room with bath, 
running ice water, bed head read- 
ing lamp and Servidor which af- 
fords utmost privacy. Thereisa 
housekeeper on every floor and 
the hotel’s garage offers extensive 
accommodations for the storage 
of guests’ cars. 
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EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 
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PATENTS 
Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
PATTISON, WRIGHT & PATTISON—9IS8SF St., 
Washington, D. C. Many years practice 
U. S. Courts and Patent Office 











Dynamic witty speaker for all Kiwanis 
clubs. Humor with substance. 


Dr. STANLEY L. KREBS 


* Swattingthe Pessimist ’ and other subjects 
Peychologist, Traveler, Lecturer, Author of many 
books. Work endorsed by world authorities. 

Read what Kiwanis clubs say: 
Members unanimous that your address 
was most significant and worth while in 
years. I hope every clubcan hear your ad- 
dress on ‘‘Constructive Americanism’ ’— 
Dr. E. Le Roy Dakin, Milwaukee. 

Best in years— Youngstown, Ohio 

Truths impressed us--Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Every community needs him—Fargo, N.D. 

We want him again—Bethlehem, Pa 

Fine piece of work—Horace W. McDavid 

A knockout—Logan Square, Chicago 

We need more of the stuff you gave us— 
Elbert Hubbard II., East Aurora, N.Y. 


Ask Kiwanis clubs at Scranton, Columbus, 
Stamford, Niagara Falls, St. Louis. These 
comments are from hundreds made by service 
clubs, bankers, lawyers, sales organizations, 
trade association conventions, etc 
Write now for details 
Address: M. MAIN, Secretary to Dr. Krebs 
Hotel Langwell, 123 W. 44th Street 
New York City, N.Y. 





























on July 14, 15 and 16, the dates of the Na- 
tional Cherry Festival. For three years Ki- 
wanian Chapman has had charge of this fea- 
ture and has worked so faithfully and intel- 
ligently at his task that the Juvenile Parade 
now threatens to eclipse the Floral Parade 
and Military and Naval Review, heretofore 
the two outstanding features of the Festival. 
ms * cs 


Past International Trustee Arthur R. Ford 
of London, Ontario, has been appointed a 
member of the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the use of radium as a treatment for 
cancer. This commission is headed by Hon. 
Dr. H. J. Cody; Prof. J. C. McLellan, direc- 
tor of the Physics Department of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto; Dr. W. T. Connell, professor 
cf medicine at Queen’s University, Kingston; 
and Hon. Dr. J. M. Robb, provincial Minister 
of Health. The scope of this inquiry will be 
of the widest possible nature. Every phase 
of radium, radium application and radiology 
will be looked into. The commission plans 
to be in England the latter part of July and 
it is understood that further studies will take 
the commission to the various parts of Europe 
and to a number of prominent laboratorical 
centres in the United States. 

In addition to being Managing Editor of 
The London Free Press, Kiwanian Ford is one 
of the governors of the University of Western 
Ontario and a director of Byron Sanatorium. 

* * & 

Hal P. Denton, one of the first Field Rep- 
resentatives of Kiwanis International and who 
served in that many 
is now lecturing under the direction of The 
Collins Management Service of Roch- 
ester, New York. Because of his connection 
with a large number of clubs, many Kiwa- 
nians will wish genial Hal best wishes in his 
new connection. 


capacity for years, 











F. Stewart Crosley 


F. Stewart Crosley of Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee, was elected Governor of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee District by the district board 
of trustees just prior to the Miami Conven- 
tion to fill out the term of Governor Ernest 
B. Bowery, deceased. 

Kiwanians will be interested to know that 
Governor Crosley is the son of Rear Admiral 
Crosley, commanding the Naval Training 
Station at Great Lakes, Illinois. 
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M EMORIAM 


Thomas Fullerton, Mitchell, S. D. 
Edward A. Moser, Bethlehem, Pa. 

W. H. Fish, President, Mount Vernon, Ky. 
John C. White, Tipton, Ind. 

W. J. Nicholson, Toronto, Ont. 

Horace S. Hawes, Richmond, Va. 

M. H. Brown, Secretary, Creston, Ia. 
Thomas D. Jenner, Elwood, Ind. 

Fred L. Weeks, Fargo, N. D. 

H. D. Spivey, Monroe, Ga. 

Clinton H. Crandall, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 








Ed Samuel, District Secretary, Pineville, Ky. 


Charles H. Lytle, Troy, N. Y. 
George C. Johnson, Leetonia, Ohio 
Dr. John J. Reycraft, Petoskey, Mich. 
H. H. Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. 

F. F. Suter, Dixon, II. 

Alexander H. Williams, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Fred R. Basley, Waltham, Mass. 

D. O. McKoy. Cullman, Ala. 

William T. Hanse, Wilmington, Del. 
A. D. Thomas, Iowa City, Ia. 

Fred Ackerman, Pineville, Ky. 

L. H. Quinn, Lubbock, Tex. 

A. A. Glover, San Angelo, Tex. 
Andrew C. Gallagher, Oshkosh, Wisc. 
Eric Carlstrom, Mankato, Minn. 

C. W. Vierheller, Charleston, W. Va. 
Claude Whichard, Norfolk, Va. 

S. B. Milligan, Andalusia, Ala. 

Roy Wethered, Anaheim, Calif. 

Henry N. James. Redlands, Calif. 
Alex Glynn, Williams, Calif. 

Charles Tarbell, Saguache, Colo. 


Frederick B. Farnsworth, New Haven, Conn. 


Charles M. Tyler, Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. Fletcher Barnes, Rockford, Ill. 

Jess S. Wolf, Ottumwa, la. 

Charles Snyder, Bastrop, La. 

Charles Gardner, Haverhill, Mass. 
Donald S. Cobban, Lowell, Mass. 

Paul Emrick, Billings, Mont. 

A. Barnes Hill, Scotland Neck, N. C. 

Dr. William A. Pitzele, Lorain, Ohio 
Alfred I. Andersen, Redfield, 2. D. 

J. H. McDonald, Pembroke, Ont. 
Homer F. Cook, Northampton, Mass. 
Eugene B. Edwards, Northampton, Mass. 
Clayt M. Niles, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Henry Hackney, Charlotte, N. C. 
Comrade B. R. Gee, Geneva, Ohio 

Fred P. Reichert. Port Clinton, Ohio 
John W. Auty, Providence, R. I. 

J. C. Brown, Sumter, S. C. 

Jess Bates, Nacogdoches, Tex. 

William J. Whipple, Superior, Wisc. 
William G. Grigg, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Norris Gibb, Sarnia, Ont. 

Sam Burnley, Brantford, Ont. 

Frank N. Palmer, New Smyrna, Fla. 

E. Lee Shaw, Cumberland, Md. 

: eae Dailey, Chillicothe, Mo. 

John H. Moran, Albany, N. Y. 

C. P. Morris, Lima, Ohio 

Robert S. Barton, New Philadelphia, Ohio 
Harvey S. Bohner, Allentown, Pa. 
William Henderson, Philadelphia, | 
James R. Fleming, Scranton, Pa. 
Arch Stuart, Bingham Canyon, Utah 
Frank P. Schumacher, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
D. S. Boreland, Fort Myers, Fla. 
Chandler Starr, Rockford, Tl. 

Ernest T. Froyd, Paxton, Til. 

Henry M. White, Rockland, Mass. 
Frank Profedenec, Clifton, N. J. 

Ray F. Howland, Oneonta, N. Y. 

Otis O. Souders, Fayetteville, N. C. 

T. Wayland Watson, Louisburg, N. C. 
Albert H. Short, Toledo, Ohio 

Joseph L. Des Lauriers, Woonsocket, R. I. 
H. Rolffs Pinkerton, Franklin, Tenn. 
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Collecting Accounts 
—without antagonizing customers 


It is one thing to collect accounts; but 
it is another thing to collect accounts and 
F at the same time maintain the friendship, 
a good will and continuous patronage of the 
: customers. 90% of all business is done on 
credit. 14 of 1% is marked off to bad debt 
losses. 9914% of all charge customers are 
honest and pay their bills, although some 
strain budgets and become past due. How 


d 








ry about the loss of the desirable customers $.€. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wisconsin 
La who take personal offense when embar- ins 
i rassed or annoyed by collection methods esi." 


that antagonize? This human problem 
of collecting accounts promptly without 
destroying the customers’ good will and 





continuous patronage is as old as credit. FR Das aig eng ng Gon gg 
. : . . : ra n & li gan *> 
For many years in all English speaking Chicago, Ill. 


countries thousands of leading manu- 


. Attention: Mr. Carl £. Strickler 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers and pro- : 





4 fessional men have been solving this Gentlemen: 
problem most effectively through the use As you know, our Collection Department has 
of Strickler’s unusual Collection and been using your Collection Stickers for a number of 
Good Will Building Stickers. years. That fact in itself is evidence of our satis- 


faction with them. 





We believe they are of definite value in 
obtaining prompt payment of our invoices and their 












t IF form and the way in which they are worded contribute 
He to the maintenance rather than the jeopardizing of 

' INACCURATE customers! good-will. 

{ OR 

: IF THERE 1S weno 3 yours, 

' ANY REASON 








WHY PAYMENT 
CANNOT BE MADE 
PLEASE ADVISE _ saa oO" 


& 6. futon mr dh 






































' ©CES (| 
; No. C57. Litho, in seven colors | 
| 
S. C. Johnson & Son have been using 

Strickler’s Stickers for many years. They 

: say our Stickers are of definite value in 

3 obtaining prompt payments, and the par- 

i ticular form and the way in which they [oa ~~ *«Y_sSights, neglect = should like to send to you our catalog 
are worded contribute to the maintenance ey MAY & SEXLONE | and unneces- list with samples and prices. Thus, you 
rather than the jeopardizing of custom- rn ss sary delays are too may come to know of their effec- 
ers’ good will. onone Praia 420. prevented. In __ tiveness in the speeding 

For early and diplomatic collecting weer, mane brief Strick- up of your collections, ae er 
creditmen: every where have found Strick- = = ler’s Stickers in the building of good |—— | _ 
ler’s particular Stickers to be more effec- ms a speed up col- will among your cus- | uw \| o 
tive than form letters, personal letters or lections, build — tomers, and the reduc- | —s— |) —~ | 

any other method—yet the cost is less— aa good will,and tion of your collection 

and as the “fur is always combed the = weneeen | reduce collec- expenses. Please clip |= 
right way” there is no loss of customers’ ; tion expenses the coupon below and | 
good will. Attached by one end and sits ae at least $4 for mail it to us to-day. | 
placed under the amount due on state- ‘ every 1000 

? ments, the Sticker attracts immediate at- Stickers used. We want you to become poe: See 

tention. It is read and understood. Early acquainted with the fine quality and the nits wee 2, nant 
reminding means early collecting. Over- high character of Strickler’s Stickers. We ook Size 218% 


STRICKLER’S rr a 
| CARL E. STRICKLER & COMPANY, 
| Dept. : 1, 122 So. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. | 

COLLECTION STICKERS | Ge = men: Please mail to us without obli- | 

’ | gation samples and prices of Strickler’s Col- 
| 
| N 
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ection and Good Will Stickers. l 







and LL POE RETO ES) te RIES MOR l 


STREET Td ak os ig da ee ead | 


BUILDERS OF GOOD WILL io 22222." 


HS Wear 


An automobile does not attain leadership simply because its 
builders so desire. The success of a manufacturer’s efforts is 
measurable only by the attitude of owners. The original 
acceptance, among fine car owners, of the front-drive Cord was 
significant. As the number of Cord owners steadily increases, 
and as their experience lengthens, the Cord’s margin of leader- 


ship widens daily. If you have never driven a Cord we invite 


you to do so. That is the only way to learn of its many exclu- 


sive advantages, including ease of handling, safety, road 
comfort and absence of fatigue to driver and passengers. 


BROUGHAM 82395 - SEDAN $2395 - CONVERTIBLE CABRIOLET $2495 - CONVERTIBLE PHAETON SEDAN 82595 
Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, extra. Prices subject to change without notice 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 





